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THE UNITED STATES 


MORE THAN BUGLES... 


THERE IS NOTHING VERY EXCITING ABOUT A FOXHOLE FULL OF ICE 
WATER OR EVEN HIGH EXPLOSIVE FROM SHELLS OR BOMBS. THE 
ONLY EXCITING THINGS IN THE WORLD ARE MATTERS OF HIGH 
MEANING. .. . THERE HAVE BEEN SOME EXCITING MOMENTS IN THE 
MILITARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, BUT THE LONG SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES IS MUCH MORE EXCITING AND 
MEANINGFUL. IN THAT SOCIAL HISTORY THE PROGRESS OF THE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION STILL REMAINS FOR ME 
THE MOST DRAMATIC STORY. THE PUBLIC SCHOOL OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT HAS BEEN THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL INSTRUMENT OF FREE MEN IN THIS HEMISPHERE. IN THE 
FUTURE THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM WILL BE A SOURCE OF NEW 
CONCEPTS OF FREEDOM, A PRINCIPAL WEAPON IN THE NEVER- 
ENDING BATTLE AGAINST IGNORANCE AND ILL-WILL. TO INCREASE 
THE ESTEEM IN WHICH THE GREAT ENTERPRISE OF PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION IS HELD AMONG OUR PEOPLE IS A TASK OF TREMENDOUS RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AND HONOR. WHILE WE WORK AT LITTLE EVERYDAY 
JOBS IN EDUCATION, LET US ALWAYS REMAIN CONSCIOUS AND PROUD 
OF THAT GREAT AND EXCITING MEANING OF EDUCATION. RIGHT 


NOW, SOLDIERS AND BATTLE HEROICS SEEM IMPORTANT. THEY ARE 


ONLY AS IMPORTANT AS THEY WERE ALWAYS—IMPORTANT BECAUSE 
THEY ARE NECESSARY CONSEQUENCES OF BADLY EDUCATED HUMAN 
GROUPS. THE CRUCIAL AND TRANSCENDENT TASK IS BETTER EDU- 
CATION OF THOSE GROUPS. PERHAPS THIS SOUNDS COMMONPLACE 
TC YOU. TO ME, ABOUT TO SEE VERY SOON MY SEVENTH MAJOR EN- 
GA SEMENT, IT IS THE ONE BELIEF WHICH STIRS MY BLOOD MORE 


Ti:AN BUGLES ... MAJOR HAROLD R. BENJAMIN. 





United States Army Air Forces. Now on military 
leave of absence from his position as dean of the 
School of Education, University of Maryland. 
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Underwood Typewriters, Accounting 
Machines, and Adding Machines are 
available, subject to War Production 
Board authorization. Complete main- 
tenance service in 366 cities from coast 
to coast is maintained for all makes 
of typewriters as well as for Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines 
and Adding Machines. 


ge ety’ Our Factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, proudly flies 
q the Army-Navy “E”, 


=< awarded for the production of 

% precision instruments calling for 
skill and craftsmanship of the 
highest order. 





Copyright 1944, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


UNDERWOOD 


She loves to type. 


Her eyes light up as she watches the letters 
quietly form and march straight and 
true across the sheet. 


. . to see the letters move 
at her command, every time she presses 
a chubby finger. 


It fascinates her . 


. and so much fun 
spelling out the words she knows. 


It’s so simple . . 


But she’s doing more than that! She’s learn- 
ing the way to give wings to words... 

the Underwood way. The way to develop 
the speed and skill she’ll need to take 

over her important job of the future... 


Her job as Secretary of America! 


Your secretary. perhaps or another 


business man’s. 





Somé ‘day, from her flying fingers, words will 
take wing that shape the destiny of men 
and their affairs . . . words that inscribe 
their thoughts and ideas in black on 
white . . . words that pour out their hopes 
and aspirations. 


For she symbolizes many American girls 
... growing up and grown. 


Girls who, like millions of others during 
the past fifty years, have been given the 
advantage of sturdy, accurate . . . and always 
dependable . . . Underwood Typewriters. 


So look to the Future Secretary of America 
... the girl with the Underwood touch 
... to give wings to your words. 


Look to her and her Underwood to give 
an attractive picture of you in every letter 
you write. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company iis tte Hai, thes Yok 


Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding-Figuring Machines and Supplies 
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TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 
are finding 

A TREASURY OF USEFUL INFORMATION 

with the 
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30 VOLUMES 

88,000 ARTICLES 

10,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
100 MAPS 


) are like treasure, may be hidden away for a long time 
before it is discovered. Teachers, Librarians, Research Workers and 
others are finding the NEW INDEX of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
“ill AMERICANA the key to uncovering rich treasuries of new and 

useful information, to help them keep abreast of today’s exacting 
ibe curricular demands. 40 experts worked 198,000 hours in preparing 

the indexing and cross-indexing for this new QUICK-REFERENCE 
pes INDEX. 


WHY THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA IS UNIQUE 


The AMERICANA provides thousands of articles, hundreds of 
thousands of facts on questions of vital interest today — scientific, 
industrial, economic, social and political. In addition it contains 
ie digests of books, plays, operas, and other valuable 
information not found in other reference works. _ 
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; Fe THE AMERICANA (ole) 1 10):7- Were) 
rica The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA is con- (Eaucational Division 


stantly revised to meet an urgent reference need. It is 2 West 45th Street, Dept. N, New York 19, N. Y. 


authoritative. Contains timely exclusive articles by : Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 36 
; outstanding authorities from the leading universities, : page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describing the 
* business, professional and scientific fields. p), BRCURLOPROIA AMERICANA, 

In addition each year, to help keep you up-to-date i a RCO EL: ES. RE, 5 EA 

| on current developments, THE AMERICANA : 
E 2 AN NUAL, an 800-page supplement is issued to sub- : ARRDLOBG. <....ciccsrcvssscsccscessssscsssescssegeseoncconessecscssssesssscececsaascsccsesseees 

scribers at a-nominal cost. Be a 
. For complete information fill out and mail coupon # Title (if any).....ccccssosnnernnnnnnnnnntinnnnnininneenset 


for FREE booklet 
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FULL THROTTLE TOWARD THE FINAL BLOW 


Echoing the roar of guns and throb of tanks on distant battlefields, the hurrying song 
of giant driver wheels rings without letup along the steel paths of America’s railroads. 
e The railroads are putting all their steam into a single purpose — that of 


making sure that American fighting men get the things they need 

















to hasten war's end. e The products of farm and factory 
must flow surely, steadily and swiftly to the far-flung battle 


fronts. There must be plenty — ahead of time. e It is hd 
here the railroads serve. For about nine-tenths of : 
everything the armed services require is 
carried by the rails. e Day after day, night 


after night, every railroad man is striving, 


every available wheel is turning, toward 


this goal — that there shall be no let- 
down in getting under way all the 


goods which victory needs. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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eee FREEDOM FROM 


When the ‘classroom day is over are 
you faced with tedious, after-hours 
lesson preparing and marking? Or do 
you open the door to freedom—time 
of your own, leisure time for fun, relaxa- 
tion, self-improvement? 

You'll find Ditto Machines and Ditto 
Workbooks the “Open Door’ to free- 
dom! Thousands of teachers are using 
them today—have found them a mar- 
velous aid to class alertness, the speedy 
relief to teaching burdens! 

Let Ditto’s 55 authoritative work- 
books, covering most subjects for all 
grades, put an end to your night-time 
drudgery! 


DILIO 


; Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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GET SAMPLE LESSON TO USE 


IN Your CLASS.:. FREE! 


Mail the coupon NOW for Ditto’s catalog 
of modern educating practice and test mate- 
rials to use in classes. And remember, today, 
as always, genuine Ditto supplies are avail- 
able to keep previously sold gelatin and 
liquid type machines operating at Ditto’s 
top efficiency! 





DITTO, Inc. 
667 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” 
Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 
Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
) Send me “‘New Short Cuts in Education” 
) Send me sample lessons. 
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NEW BOOKS TO MEET 
THE NEEDS OF THE TIMES 


“Neighbors Across The Pacific” 


Five Far East unit texts under one cover. Becomes 
an integral part of any modern history course. Ques- 
tions and adaptations by W. T. White, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of high schools, Dallas, Texas. 
Order now. 

LIST $1.68 NET $1.41 PLUS POSTAGE 


“AMERICANS TOGETHER” 
By Major E. Dwight Salmon & Evalyn Bayle 
We give students an overall understanding of the 
geography of LATIN AMERICA; its effect on the 
people; their history, living conditions, industrial and 
commercial life. A timely and necessary book. Order 


— NET 78¢ PLUS POSTAGE 
USE WITHOUT WASTE Right now we are still concentrating on the War 


Units in C ti . 
By Hafstad & Hafstad Fronts, which absorb all of our new machines. How- 


The subtitle “Units in Conservation” indicates the pur- 
pose of this book, which is written at the junior high 
school level. The need for education in conservation is 
now generally recognized by educators. This book was 
written to arouse within the child a consciousness of 
the dangers arising from waste of our resources and 
an understanding of what he can do to conserve our 
riches. Each of the five units is followed by a stimu- 
lating group of — -- a suggestions 
for correlation, and lists of pamphlets, magazine 

articles, and visual aids bearing on the unit. HOLMES PR Oo JECT Oo R COM PAN Y 
LIST 80¢ NET, 60¢ PLUS POSTAGE Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm _ Sound-on-Film 


Order the Books You Need Now Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 1815 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 


1808 Washington Ave St. Louis 3, Missouri 


ever, we are eagerly looking forward to the peace- 
time when we may again furnish our many loyal 
customers and dealers with Holmes Projectors of 


proved merit. 




























low t0 WLoclernéze Your Library 


. + Now or in the postwar 


The library of Manlius School, well- 
known military academy of Manlius, 
N. Y., required enlarging. Gaylords’ 
plans combined several small rooms to 
achieve the pleasing effect shown. 
Shelves and furniture are maple, in 
standard finish. Card catalog is incor- 
porated in counter-height shelving. Wall 
shelving includes newspaper and maga- 
zine rack with bulletin boards above. 
Complete plans, furnishings and equip- 
ment were supplied by Gaylords’. 





* If you are thinking of modernizing 
your library, now or for the postwar, 
you are cordially invited to make use, 
without obligation, of Gaylords’ ex- 
perience and resources. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC 


Syracuse, N.Y. cs. 1396 Stockton, Calif. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
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OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


A Textbook in GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
Packard - Overton - Wood 
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Remember the fellow 
who built the boat? 


T WAS a swell boat—a beautiful boat. 

There was only one thing wrong... it 
was too big to get out of the basement. 

‘Take a lesson from the fellow who built 
the boat. Plan now to incorporate ade- 
quate motion picture facilities in your 
postwar school. 

Forward-looking educators have proved 
that motion pictures will play a mew and 
vital part in tomorrow’s educational sys- 
tems because they enable teachers to teach 
more without adding extra time to the 
curriculum. 

Motion pictures are necessary, too, in 
the bigger part tomorrow’s school will 
play in the civic and social life of the com- 
munity. 

Through research in Opti-onics, we’ve 
kept pace with new trends and techniques 
in visual education. Filmosound Projec- 
tors give a new realism never before ob- 
tained . . . clearer, sharper images than 
have heretofore been possible ... a seem- 
ing absence of mechanical intervention... 
cooler, quieter operation with simplified 
controls. 


You Can Get a PRIORITY NOW 


Schools can obtain Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound Projectors now. The sooner your 
order, with priority rating, is entered, the 
sooner we can fill it. 

Send the coupon below. We’Il mail your 
Filmosound folder and the name of our 
Visual Education Specialist in your local- 
ity. You'll find him glad to advise you on 
the correct type of Bell & Howell equip- 
ment you need. 


The Filmosound Library 
and “Educational 
Utilization Digest’ 


The Filmosound Library is 
one of the most complete 
film collections in the 
world. Its thousands of 
educational and recrea- 
tional subjects make valu- 
able classroom tools. The 
**Educational Utilization 
Digest’’ evaluates every 
film on the basis of its 
worth in supplementing 
classroom work and its ap- 
plication todifferent school 
age groups. The coupon 
will bring your copy 
promptly. 


* 





Filmosound for Tomorrow 
New in appearance, new in 
performance, refined and 
improved through contin- 
uing B&H research in Opti- 
onics, the Filmosound is 
destined to add even great- 
er effectiveness to motion 
picture teaching. 


* 


Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hol- 
lywood; Washington, D.C.; 
London. Established 1907. 


Buy MORE War Bonds 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics + electrONics » mechanIC$ 
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f BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 5 
§ 1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 4 
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VUELTA 





The first step toward serving the future is 
to fill the needs of the present. Until the 
war is won American Seating Company 
craftsmen will continue to devote their 
energies to products needed for Victory. 


Those who are destined to preserve that Victory are 
now assembling in schools throughout tbe nation. Serv: 
ing them is sturdy school equipment made by fopatten 
Seating Company. In classrooms they occupy Amer- 
ican” seats and desks that induce good health and eor- 
rect posture. Inschool libraries and cafeterias they qm 
at “American” Universal tables. In “American” audi- 
torium chairs they study the works of great master 


With final Victory, we shall speedily 
resume our normal peacetime task of 
taking care of school needs. American 
Seating Company again will be your 
dependable source of supply. 





BUY WAR BONDS 


edmetean Seating Company 


NO RAPIDS 2 Wiley 
| é NG 
WORLD'S LEADER IN P@ ibid SEATIN iat 
c exe ea aed Stadium Seating 
; $ Th ‘ ae >|, Church of 
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HE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
CLASSROOM 


helps “Jeachert 


THE MODERN WAY 
TO MEET TRENDS 
TOWARD—- 


' A, CONCERN OVER 
ATTITUDES 
Contents slanted toward 
ideals and values, cultivate 
love of reading. 


B. FUSION OF SUBJECTS 

Items of information are com- 

bined to form “wide-vision” units 
which broaden understanding. 


C. SELF-HELP 


agit 








Zi 

/ Beckons children to read on and on 
. voluntarily. Vol. 20 (Index) instantly 
| “a : locates 31,000 items of information. 

ne af oe 

ny Rey Nc Cr on bee Tes D. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
elr ay AEN col NEY kk 


Contents gauged to fit middle grades range of 
abilities and interests. 


| E. PURPOSEFUL LEARNING 

" akan No en gg Concentrates “fire power” on interest of the moment. 

‘ aa aa — ‘ 5 Constantly revised -by large staff of talented writers, artists, 
rer ‘Se 5 oe and world authorities to keep ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


m : t 2 ee We “frend ée Towards THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. “°° 1g 1°™" 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new circular 
entitled “Unique Aid in Elementary Education.” 


DS The America of tomorrow depends upon 
its teachers of today. No less than the armed 
forces, they need the finest tools to work 
with. Send today for your free copy of 
"Unique Aid in Elementary Education.” 
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Old 


friend 
...Willing 
worker 


Look to your school’s 
Mimeograph duplicator 
for efficient help 


in the year ahead 





What a vacuum cleaner and other mechanical 
helps are to the woman in the home, the 
Mimeograph* duplicator is to the teacher in 
the school. The general purpose is the same. 
To get through work faster and more efficiently. 


Lesson sheets, course digests, supplementary 
material—all the teaching helps that make your 
load lighter and your influence more potent can 








be produced quickly and easily on this versatile 
machine. Individual copies, crisp, black-on- 
white, easy to read, do much to maintain pupil 
interest and relieve teaching strain. 


It looks like a big year ahead. Let the 
Mimeograph duplicator help you as much and 
as often as you can. 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, Illinois 


COPYRIGHT 1944, A. B. DICK COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





Mimeograph duplicator im 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trademark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Registered U. S. Pat. Office. 
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She Challenge of the FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


HE FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM of Unification, Expan- 

, em and Development, unanimously adopted 
by the NEA Representative Assembly at Pittsburgh, 
presents the greatest challenge ever placed before 
the teaching profession. It will not be easy to achieve. 
It can be accomplished only by sustained hard work, 
goodwill, cooperation, and determination. BUT IT 
CAN BE ATTAINED. And if ever there was a 
time in human history when the most pivotal of all 
professions should rise to greatness, that time is 
now. We cannot expect nations to cooperate in the 
interest of order and justice and peace if teachers 
associations in the most advanced country in the 
world do not cooperate. We cannot expect nations 
to adjust their sovereignties to new world needs if 
our local, state, and national associations do not 
make the adaptations required to bring them into 
one comprehensive working unity. The place to 
start 1s with ourselves and our own profession. The 
action taken at Pittsburgh and the spirit in which 
it was taken constitute a most auspicious beginning. 
In a nutshell, the Five-Year Program proposes to 
unify local, state, and national associations in their 
committee work, financing, and programs of 
achievement so that the profession may meet the 
urgent issues of our time with a united front. Al- 
ready NEA committees have been reorganized to 
give unity, continuity, and stability to their work. 
Standing committee members are appointed for 
three years on a rotating basis. Chairmen of state 
and local committees in the same fields become 
advisory members of NEA standing committees. 
The Five-Year Program calls for 800,000 mem- 
bers on a united-dues basis by 1949—an increase of 
100,000 annually. Beginning in 1945-46 NEA dues 
will increase from $2 to $3, thus restoring their buy- 
ing power to the 1916 level. The 400,000 NEA mem- 
bership quota for 1944-45 has already been distrib- 
uted among the various state associations and their 
leaders are going forward with a determination to 
achieve the goals set. Oregon and Arizona are oper- 
ating now on the united-dues principle. Other states 
plan to take action during this year. Under the 
democratic principle of majority rule, it would 
seem reasonable that when a majority of the mem- 
bers in any state association have become members 


of the NEA, that state should be ready to adopt 
the united-dues plan. 

The Five-Year Program is an immediate chal- 
lenge. It is the unfinished business of every officer 
of local, state, or national associations until it has 
been achieved. Let the executive committee of every 
state and local association conduct a continuous 
campaign of education and follow thru to adoption 
any needed changes in bylaws. 

The best single approach, in our opinion, is to 
work toward a united membership fee of one per- 
cent of the annual salary to include local, state, and 
national dues plus departmental dues in the field in 
which one works. This embodies the ability-to-pay 
principle in its best form and would greatly 
strengthen our departments. We already have a 
good beginning toward graduated dues. NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers dues are now in- 
cluded in the $2 NEA fee. Elementary and second- 
ary-school principals pay $3 additional, a total of 
$5 to belong to their departments; a superintendent 
$5 additional, a total of $7 to belong to the AASA. 
Under the one-percent plan the fees of these higher 
paid workers would be sufficient to cover their de- 
partmental dues and still leave the state and local 
associations and their departments a generous mar- 
gin for state and local work. The fact that these 
higher paid administrative and special workers were 
included would give additional impetus to the pro- 
gram. It would greatly widen the membership and 
influence of these departments. 

The main obstacles to the adoption of unified 
dues are: First, inertia; second, the fear of failure; 
third, our tendency to let pet peeves and personal 
differences interfere with the larger good; fourth, 
the fact that we would be obliged to dig a little 
more deeply into our pocketbooks. These obstacles 
can all be overcome by facing them frankly. We 
are either members of our profession or we are not. 

The greater service which the Five-Year Program 
makes possible will add much to the stature and 
dignity of every teacher. Let us achieve the Five- 
Year Program in less than five years. Thus may we 
keep faith with the men who are laying down their 
lives on worldwide battlefields that education may 
have another chance. Joy Elmer Morgan, €détor 
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OUR NEA PRESIDENT FOR 1944-45 


SV UPERINTENDENT F. L. SCHLAGLE, whose picture and 
presidential message appear elsewhere in this Journal, brings 
to our Association a fine professional and civic outlook. 
He began teaching in the rural schools in Kansas and moved 
to Kansas City, Kansas, 30 years ago. There he has come up 
thru the ranks of elementary teacher, elementary principal, 
highschool teacher, highschool principal, assistant super- 
intendent, and superintendent of schools (12 years). Kansas 
City is the largest city in Kansas and is the largest city in 
the United States which has been 100 percent in the NEA 
for the longest time—an NEA record of 19 years. Mr. 
Schlagle has been NEA director for Kansas for 10 years 
and is a most active and efficient member of the NEA War 
and Peace Fund Committee. He is a member of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Education and has been a leader in the 
Kansas State Teachers Association for many years. He will 
give our Association an active, inspiring, and dynamic 
leadership under which we should go forward to achieve 
or exceed the first year of our Five-Year Plan. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
* Hold fast-to the best. 
* Visit the home of every child. 
* Teaching is a sacred trusteeship. 
* The business of leaders is to lead. 
* A nation without faith cannot stand. 
* 4 nation can rise no higher than its schools. 
* Great thoughts and great deeds make great people. 
* Plan now for American Education Week, November 5-11. 


* Emphasize conservation: If the land perish, how shall men 
survive? 


* Ask yourself every night: What have I done today to en- 
courage another? 


FOR THE OPENING OF SCHOOL 


Tue rottowinc ovoration from Ruskin, which we 
heard read by J. St. Clair Price of Howard University 
before an FTA meeting, is an admirable thought for the 
opening of school: “I speak with a fixed conviction that 
human nature is a noble and beautiful thing; not a foul nor 
a base thing. All the sin of men I esteem as their disease, 
not their nature; as a folly which may be prevented, not 
a necessity which must be accepted. And my wonder, even 
when things are at their worst, is always at the height 
which this human nature can attain. Thinking it high I 
find it always a higher thing than I thought it; while those 
who think it low, find it, and will find it, always lower than 
they thought it; the fact being, that it is infinite and capable 
of infinite height and infinite fall; but the nature of it—and 
here is the faith I would have you hold with me—the nature 
of it is in the nobleness, not in the catastrophe.” 


MORE POWERFUL THAN STATES 


O verconcentration of wealth gives irresponsible 
power, and irresponsible power breeds wars. No one has 
pointed this out more clearly than Congressman Jerry Voor. 
his of California, who in The Progressive for August 7 says; 

“To a great extent the question as to whether America 
and her Allies will really win the war depends upon what 
their policy is with regard to great economic problems, 
especially in regard to monopolies and cartels. . . . There. 
fore it is imperative that we chart our present and postwar 
course with a view to avoiding that greatest of all dangers 
to free democratic institutions, namely, closely-held, private 
monopoly power. Thruout the years America has prided 
herself on being a land of opportunity, a land of enter- 
prise, a land where men with ideas could put those ideas 
into effect, build prosperous businesses both large and small, 
increase the supply of available goods and benefit their 
country thereby. The growth of monopoly power, particu- 
larly if it has international connections, spells the doom of 
such an America. 

“In his very able report to the Special Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning of the Senate, which 
is known as Senate Document 106, Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming includes a table which compares 
the total assessed valuation of the 48 states of the Union 
with the total assets of 34 corporations in this country 
having assets of a billion dollars or more each. 

“The total assessed property valuation of the various states 
amounts altogether to $143,000,000,000 and the total assets of 
these corporations to more than half that sum, $73,000,000, 
ooo. Only six states in the Union have assessed valuation 
greater than the total assets of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company which amount to $6,000,000,000. 

“Only ten states have assets greater than the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Chase National 
Bank, or Prudential Life Insurance Company, all of which 
have assets between $4,500,000,000 and $5,000,000,000. 

“The greatest nonfinancial corporation in the country, 
second only to the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, is the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
controlling assets of almost every conceivable sort, amount 
ing in all to $2,200,000,000. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration is close behind with $2,120,000,000. The total com- 
bined assessed valuation of the states of Arizona, Idaho, 
Vermont, Wyoming, Delaware, Montana, and New Mexico 
fails to equal the assets of the Standard Oil Company ot 
New Jersey or the United States Steel Corporation. 

“I know about those soothing sentences which tell us 
that after all bigness is no crime, that huge corporations 
have been responsible for much of the industrial advance 
which has been made in recent years, that the manage 
ment of these corporations is becoming more enlightene¢ 
as time goes on. These ideas have lulled America inl 
inaction long enough. We are right up against the dec 
sion which will determine the future course of our country 
for centuries to come. 

“.... Every true American must be vigilant not only 
in supporting the war, . . . but also in fighting this all-im- 
portant home-front battle against monopoly and. cartels. 
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sat INSPIRED as I come into the presi- 

| sency of the National Education 
{sociation at the new spirit which now 
servades our profession. 
“The outstanding record of the War 
ind Peace Fund Campaign; the great- 
et gain in NEA membership during 
ing3-44 ever made in a single year; the 
adoption of the Five-Year Program and 
the plans which the various state asso- 
jations are making to achieve it; the 
our-to-one vote to increase dues from 
to $3, to take effect a year from now; 
the reorganization of committees; the 
acceptance of membership quotas for 
144-45 by the various state associations; 
the many expressions of goodwill which 
have come from every part of the coun- 
try—all point to the greatest advance in 
our professional history. 

The battle for federal aid is invigor- 
ated by this same spirit of advance. I was 
deeply stirred when more than 1500 dele- 
gates at Pittsburgh pledged themselves 
to vigorous, individual action on the 
federal aid front. There is encouraging 
promise of victory on our federal aid 
kgislation in the fact that leaders in both 
political parties are giving increased at- 
tention to federal aid and that the Demo- 
cratic platform contains this plank: “We 
favor federal aid to education adminis- 
tered by the states without interference 
by the federal government.” We must 
win this victory! 

Another experience to be long remem- 
vered from the Pittsburgh meeting was 
the enthusiastic response to the address 
ot Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, when 
delegates dedicated themselves to the 
wtablishing of a “beachhead for peace.” 
Education is necessary to win the war. 
tis necessary to maintain peace. The 
Association this year will continue in its 
tdeavor to secure for education a place 
it the peace table. The situation may 
reak at any moment when we shall be 
tilled upon to send someone to repre- 
ent education at the peace commission. 
| At the “teamwork conference” follow- 
ng the Representative Assembly the 
pirit of which I speak was so real as to 
he almost tangible. It was a revealing 
“perience to watch, as I did from the 
phtform, the Weaving of a professional 
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pattern of cooperation and achievement 
by leaders of local, state, and national 
associations. There was frank and con- 
structive discussion of procedures where- 
by professional organization can secure 
greater teamwork thru informing the 
public, building stronger associations, 
and getting action. 

Then some of us came on to Washing- 
ton—NEA executive committee mem- 
bers, state directors, and regional officers 
of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. I was impressed by the devotion of 
these leaders and the headquarters staff 
as they worked together in a mutual ex- 
ploration of problems and purposes, 
worked tirelessly in the heat of a Wash- 
ington summer. Three days we spent 
together—and it was the consensus that 
these were three of the most profitable 
days of our lives, profitable both for the 
National Education Association and for 
ourselves as workers in professional 
organization. 

Before I left Washington, Secretary 
Givens and I made committee appoint- 
ments, within the framework of com- 
mittee reorganization set up by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly the week before. 
Standing committees, with membership 
on a rotating basis, were appointed in 
July and have been able to go forward 
more rapidly than usual during the sum- 
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Secretary Willard E. Givens and President F. L. Schlagle 


mer and early fall. Under the new plan, 
advisory committee members will be 
those who are already active in the local 
and state associations in the field repre- 
sented by the various committees. 

During these times of crisis and rapid 
change, we must be ready when great 
opportunities come. If not, we will be 
set back years and years in our work. 
Your Association is eternally vigilant. 
This means more than defense of schools 
and teachers under attack, more than 
teachers’ salary and recruiting cam- 
paigns, more than leadership in the 
adaptation of the curriculum to meet 
the new needs—vital as are all these 
services. It means that the organized 
profession believes that education is the 
principal guarantee for permanent peace 
and for perpetuating democracy. We 
are bending every effort to convince our 
statesmen and the public of the essential 
truth of this statement to the point 
where they will act upon it. 

This is not something which I as presi- 
dent or Dr: Givens as secretary or the 
Association’s other officers or its head- 
quarters staff can do alone. It calls for 
the support of a united profession. Let 
us all join hands this year to go beyond 
the first year’s goal of the Five-Year Pro- 
gram of Unification, Expansion, and 
Development! 
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i Us BE worTHy of the trust imposed 
upon us,” urged President Edith B. 
Joynes in the May Journat, “so that 
when we look back upon the 1944 Rep- 
resentative Assembly thru the perspec- 
tive of years, we may be able to view it 
with the pride of achievement. In the 
words of Josiah Royce, ‘When you are 
old, however memory brings back this 
moment to your minds, let it be able to 
say to you: That was a great moment. 
It was the beginning of a new era.” 

And now that we look back upon the 
Pittsburgh assembly of July 4-6, 1944, 
we know that delegates to this historic 

meeting will indeed have the pride, the 
satisfaction, of saying, “That was a 
great moment. It was the beginning of 
a new era.” 

The Pittsburgh meeting stands out 
as one of the great meetings in Associa- 
tion history, comparable in significance 
with the meetings of 1857, when the 
Association was organized at Philadel- 
phia; 1870, at Cleveland, when two 
other great national groups united with 
it; 1884 at Madison, Wisconsin, when 
for the first time there was a substan- 
tial representation from every part of 
the Union; 1910 at Boston when the 
first woman president was elected; and 
1921 at Des Moines when the Repre- 
sentative Assembly first met. 

Highpoint of the 1944 Representative 
Assembly was the adoption of the Five- 
Year Program of Unification, Expan- 
sion, and Development, an epochal ad- 
vance. [See pages 129 and 131.] 

A second forward step was the four- 
to-one vote to raise dues from $2 to $3, 
to take effect beginning with the school 
year 1945-46. The increase in dues will 
enable the NEA to expand its service 
so that it can more nearly meet the 
needs of the profession and of the na- 
tion in this time of war and postwar 
adjustment. 

A third achievement was the reor- 
ganization of Association committees to 
provide a more stable and dynamic pro- 
gram of service to the profession with a 
closer tieup between local, state, and 
national associations. 
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Fourth, plans were approved for an 
intensified campaign on the federal aid 
front. “The power of the organized 
teaching profession,” said Howard A. 
Dawson in one of the most eloquent 
addresses of the convention, “has but 
begun to find expression and I predict 
that before next November 7, there will 
be many people in the nation aware 
that the school children of America 
have a voice of justice and equity as 
well as a voice of power and of in- 
fluence.” 

The meetings were animated by a 
high sense of patriotic responsibility 
for helping to win the war and the 
peace. The Assembly gave new im- 
petus to the Association’s campaign for 
a People’s Peace designed to give edu- 
cation a place at the peace table and 
in the postwar world organization. 

Resolutions adopted at the meeting 
appear on page 140 of this JourNAL; 
officers elected, on page 147; three of 
the addresses, pages 133, 135, and 137. 
A later Journat will carry the address 
of Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer. 

On “Pennsylvania Night” a recep- 
tion was given for President Joynes, and 
conducted tours were made thru the 
Pittsburgh Civic Center. On this eve- 
ning and thruout the convention, the 
weatherman cooperated with Pittsburgh 
teachers in extending hospitality. 

The meetings of the Assembly were 
followed by a one-day “teamwork con- 
ference” of presidents of state and local 
affliated associations, NEA state direc- 
tors, presidents and secretaries of state 
associations, chief state school officers, 
and officers and staff members of the 
NEA. This was followed by a three-day 
conference at Washington, headquarters 
which included NEA executive com- 
mittee members, state directors, staft 
members, and regional officers of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 


The Speakers Said: 


To ENABLE its citizens to give intelli- 
gent backing to wisely chosen leaders is 
a major purpose of democratic education. 
Schools and colleges have a special re- 
sponsibility now for helping 90,000,000 
adults to become better informed with re- 
spect to American participation in the or- 
ganization of peace. The schools and col- 
leges have in addition a Jongterm responsi- 
bility for the education of oncoming gen- 
erations in: [1] The history of man’s long 
struggle for freedom and selfgovernment; 


Beginning of a New Era’ 


[2] contemporary economic, Political, so. & 


cial, and scientific forces and Problems: 
[3] the different customs, peculiarities, 
and cultures of other peoples.—J, W. 
STUDEBAKER, United States Commissioner 
of Education. 


Since there is no easy way to any worth- 
while accomplishment, every member of 
the National Education Association has 
an obligation to support the organization 
not merely by paying dues but by actively 
working for the success of the program— 
PEARL WANAMAKER, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Olympia, Washing. 
ton. 


No cuHitp in America will ever again 
be entirely safe until every child in the 
world is safe. One profoundly convinced 
generation of Americans properly trained 
could almost guarantee that completeness 
of safety. For the will of America, after 
this war, must be virtually dominant. But 
there is little time given to us; it may be 
that we have only the span of the genera. 
tion now with us to bring safety or sur- 
vival—Francis P. Garngs, _ president, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. 


Our pRoGRAM must be united on a lo 
cal, state, and national basis with a proper 
division of responsibility and authority. 
We must protect our democratic way of 
action by making the local the unit from 
which the process of formulating policies 
has its beginning. Once these policies and 
programs have been determined, action 
must be directed by the national organ- 
ization on the national and international 
levels, with full support from the state 
and local levels. Action on the state level 
must be directed by the state organiza 
tion, supported by the national and loc. 
Action on the local level must be directed 
by the local organization, supported by 
both state and national groups.—Magm 
P. Mog, secretary, Montana Education As 
sociation. 


We must be alert to urge those who 
have the personality and the ability to be 
good teachers to enter the profession. 
When they have started in their first po 
sitions, it is our duty as experience 
teachers to help them. As members of a 
profession we must work together to raise 
the standards of that profession. The 
standards for entrance and the standards 
for those already in service must be m 
proved. Organizations can lead the way 
establishing minimum standards and wot 
for legislation that will attract the type 
of person needed in education —Maset 
STUDEBAKER, president, NEA Departmen 
of Classroom Teachers, 1943-44: 
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yesé TIMES call for action. Our local, 

sate, and national organizations 
have excellent professional programs, 
but their programs of action are utterly 
inadequate. 

if we really believe in educational 
opportunity for all children, in better 
chools, and in well-prepared and well- 
paid teachers, we will develop the pro- 
ssional unity, the organized machin- 
y, and the driving power thru which 
hese can be secured. 

The million teachers of this country, 
professionally unified, intelligently ag- 
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Germany recognized the mighty 
power of education, but debased it to 
build her whole scheme of conquest, 
power, hate, and greed. 

The vast achievements of the Soviet 
Union in the present conflict would 
have been impossible without its wide- 
pread educational program of the last 
3 years. During 1943 Russia, in spite 
of the gigantic cost of war, increased 
apenditures for education by 30 per- 
cent. 

China, awake to the power of edu- 
ation, has actually carried her univer- 
sties on the backs of her students more 
thn one thousand miles inland to 
ecape the frenzy of a ravaging enemy. 
Great Britain is embarking upon the 
boldest educational program in all her 
history—a plan which will almost dou- 
ble the expenditures for education. 
Why? Because the war has driven 
home to her the tremendous value of 
et human resources. 

There is power in education. Failure 
0 use this power is shortsighted and 
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Ideals and Action 


WILLARD FE. GIVENS 


_Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association 
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judgments. Of our adult population 
three million have never gone to school 
at all; 13'4 percent have not completed 
the fourth grade; and three-fourths 
have not completed highschool. 

The underprivileged need more edu- 
cation so that they may seek justice in 
ways that will help, rather than hurt, 
their cause. Those who would keep the 
underprivileged down, need to be edu- 
cated so they can understand that de- 
mocracy must work for all or it will 
fail for all. Only when the people are 
well educated can we hope to build a 
healthy society and a prosperous econ- 
omy and keep them within democratic 
controls. 

We pride ourselves upon our Ameri- 
can schools, but the plain, blunt truth 
is that at many points America’s edu- 
cational program is terribly inadequate. 
Otherwise, how could Selective Service 
report that one million men have been 
rejected because they did not have a 
fourth-grade education and three and 
a half million men rejected because of 
health deficiencies which could have 
been prevented? 

This terrific loss of manpower, occa- 
sioned by illiteracy and ill health, af- 
fects the production line as well as the 
fighting front. It affects family life 
and weakens our nation at every point. 

Hundreds of our boys have lost their 
lives already in this war because they 
have not been taught how to swim, yet 
only half of the boys and less than half 
of the girls in the last two years of high- 
school are today receiving any organ- 
ized instruction in physical education. 

Millions of our boys and girls are 
attending schools which are a disgrace 
to America. Hundreds of thousands of 
them are not in school at all. Child 
labor is widespread. One-fourth of the 
boys and girls between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen are now in the 
nation’s labor force. Many of those 
who are in schools are being taught by 





. 


teachers wholly unqualified even by the 
lowest standards. 

There is no place and no need for il- 
literacy. Why should the wealthiest na- 
tion in the world, thru shortsightedness 
and selfishness, fail to develop all of our 
human resources thru education? The 
time has come to put a stop to our 
human waste—not just in one com- 
munity or in one state or in one region 
but everywhere under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

America’s ideal is equality of oppor- 
tunity for all. In practice we have never 
provided full equality of educational 
opportunity. Failure to do so always 
has tragic consequences. America needs 
the best talents of all her people. 

The money we spend on education is 
an investment but we have been in- 
vesting only two and a half billion 
dollars per year. We need to double or 
triple this investment if we are to pro- 
vide a satisfactory educational program 
for the United States. 

The National Planning Committee, 
a private agency, most of whose direc- 
tors are business men, recently stated 
that if we make our economic system 
work reasonably well after the war we 
shall have a national annual income 
of at least 110 bjllion dollars. The report 
goes on to say that with such an income 
we will spend 

25 billion for foodstuffs, as compared 

with 16 billion before the war 

16 billion for housing, as compared 

with 9g billion 
13 billion for household operation 
and equipment, as compared with 
64 billion 

7 billion for automobiles, as against 
4 billion 

8 billion for clothing, as against 4 bil- 

lion 

3 billion for recreation, as against 114 

billion 

Shall we under such conditions, re- 
fuse to increase the two and one-half 
billion which we have been spending for 
schools and colleges? Shall we, with the 
highest per capita income of any nation 
in all history, use our increased wealth 
to feed, clothe, and house ourselves in 
comparative luxury, to buy entertain- 
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ment, airplanes, automobiles, radios, and 
refrigerators, and neglect to spend any 
of our increase for the educational im- 
provement of our children? We can 
readily afford the five or six billion dol- 
lars which a genuinely adequate edu- 
cational program for all would cost. 
This would be the wisest investment 
that American citizens could make. 

If America is to fulfil the promise of 
tomorrow we must look forward to the 
development of a public-school system 
which will provide an adequate educa- 
tional opportunity for every citizen, 
young or old. Intelligence must win or 
civilization will perish. 

We, the teachers of America, have a 
great responsibility for helping our 
country to assume the place of leader- 
ship which the world offers it. It is not 
enough that we think of principals and 
superintendents and college presidents 
as leaders. We have far too many 
schools and colleges with one-man lead- 
ership. This is not consistent with de- 
mocracy. It does not use the enormous 
latent power of the active teaching staff. 
Every teacher must be a leader. We 
must not be satisfied until every teacher 
is aroused and developed. Horace 
Mann, in his great address on “The 
Teacher’s Motives” at the first annual 
meeting of our organization in Cincin- 
nati in 1858, said: 

All the high hopes which I entertain of a 
more glorious future for the human race are 
built upon the elevation of the teacher's pro- 
fession and the enlargement of the teacher's 
usefulness. Whatever ground of confidence 
there may be for the perpetuation of our civil 
and religious liberties; whatever prospect of 
the elevation of our posterity; whatever faith in 
the general Christianization of the world—these 
aspirations and this faith depend upon teachers, 


more than upon any, more than upon all other 
human instrumentalities united. 


We who are united in professional 
organizations must find ways of awak- 
ening our fellow teachers generally to 
a fuller comprehension of the urgency 
of our problems and of the increasing 
part which teachers and education must 
play in their solution. Our investment 
of men and materials in this war will 
be in vain if we as teachers do not rise 
to a full conception of our responsibility. 
While our sons, brothers, and husbands 
die upon the battlefields around the 
world to give liberty a chance, shall we 
fail to make the sacrifices and do the 
constructive work that is necessary for 
the perpetuation of these same liberties 
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in the lives of the coming generation? 

It is not enough that .we give lip 
service to our great cause. We must 
give money when money is needed, 
time when time is needed, influence 
when influence is needed, and action 
when action is needed. I need not tell 
you that for a generation our struggle 
for federal aid has come short of victory 
because our teachers back in the Con- 
gressional districts have not been sufh- 
ciently aroused to throw themselves ac- 
tively into the battle. 

Teachers should realize that the rela- 
tively small sums which they are in- 
vesting in professional organizations 
are terribly inadequate. Dues of our 
local, state, and national organizations 
should be substantially increased. We 
need to arouse everywhere high appre- 
ciation of our professional cause and a 
willingness to invest more in our own 
future as teachers. Why should a teacher 
who has spent thousands of dollars and 
years of time preparing for his profes- 
sion hesitate to put at least 1 percent of 
his annual income into the further im- 
provement of his profession? 

We should move rapidly toward 
united dues so that we shall not be 
obliged to spend so much of our time 
and money merely collecting fees. We 
need that time and money for programs 
of action. 

We should have a national emer- 
gency fund of at least one million dol- 
lars from which appropriations could 
be made to strengthen state and local 
programs of action and to help secure 
important legislation affecting the edu- 
cation of youth and the welfare of 
teachers. 

We need to carry on intensive pro- 
grams in public relations, in legislation, 
in teacher welfare, and in the inter- 
national field. We must use conferences, 
motion pictures, radio, magazines, and 
newspapers more effectively. We must 
carry on an aggressive, hardhitting cam- 
paign for the protection and promotion 
of our great public system of educa- 
tion. Our young people must all be edu- 
cated. They must be taught by well- 
prepared and well-paid teachers who 
have the social recognition and the em- 
ployment security which encourages 
and permits them to do their best work 
for youth. 

We should be able to finance an effec- 
tive nationwide organization ready to 


act vigorously on a moment's nos. 
AAU 
We should work for a wider Participa 
tion of teachers within our various pro 
fessional organizations. We cannot ex 
pect active support from the great bod 
of teachers if participation js limited t 
a few. Our program should be one of 
education and our battle one agains 
inertia and indifference. Every membe 
must be made to realize the importance 
of the contribution which he alone ¢, 
make. One reason for the success of ou 
War and Peace Fund Campaign wa 
that it gave individual teachers some 
thing to do toward a definite goal, 

We, as teachers, must fully recognizg 
the importance of our, work and ag 
accordingly. Teachers build characte 
and form personality. They shape j 
part and give character to the nation 
They develop the: basic wealth of n 
tions, the character and intelligence of 
their peoples. “Without vision the peo 
ple perish.” Who are teachers if not 
keepers of vision? If teachers lack yj 
sion, who shall point the way? 

Teachers belong to a great company 
—the company of the Nazarene, Soc 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle; of Abelard 
and St. Thomas; of Rousseau, Pesta 
lozzi, and Froebel; of Horace Man 
and William James. 

Our work is of such importance that 
we must fight for the conditions and 
resources that will permit us to do it 
well. We must educate our children fo 
life, goodwill, and democracy with 
equal vigor. We must teach them to 
think for themselves. 

We are working with people. Peopl 
make a nation great. The story of every 
group, every organization, every com 
munity, and every nation is the stor 
of people. All victories in war and 
peace are won by people. They min 
the ore. They make the steel. The 
fashion the weapons. They fight th 
battles. They make or break the peace 
We can build a greater America only 
as we develop people. 

Let each of us ponder well the im 
portance of our individual work ao 
throw ourselves vigorously into th 
great battle for education. Ours is 4 
vital work for into our keeping ¥ 
placed the destiny of nations.—T his ad 
dress is a report prepared for deliver} 
before the Representative Assembly a 
Pittsburgh, July 6, 1944. 
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SPEDUCATION and the 
: People's Peace 


ne off move pay this war will end and we 
Bains Oy al try again to make the peace. 
-mbeifl The war will end, but will peace come? 
tancdll™l That is now and ever has been the su- 
© CaN nreme question confronting mankind. 
of Oud Always the human race has made the 
1 Wall fal assumption that the alternative to 
SOMea war is peace. 

al In the 1920’s and 30’s we thought that 
Dgnizg 2 peace had been made. We did not 
1d acl ealize that we had run out on what we 
\ractemfiml had made, and it turned out to be only 









'pe inl one more in a seemingly endless series 
ration of armistices. Heaving a gigantic sigh 
of nal of relief that the war was over and peace 
nce off had come, we turned our backs on the 
€ peogm nast and sometimes even upon those 
if noi who had won the war for us. We did 
ck vidi not mean to be unkind—we were tired 


of war and assumed peace had come. 
Complacency has caused every war 
that the world has known. The glib gen- 
eralization that we always have had war 
and therefore we always will have war 
and the philosophy of the survival of the 


fittest are the answers of complacency 


mpant 
>, S0C 
belard 
Pesta 
Man 


ce that to the universal call for the brotherhood 
1s andgam of man and a world dominated by good- 
do ig will. 

en form The lives of the saints and all who 


witha have died that we might have life more 
ibundantly, present a mountain of tes- 


em 0 

tmony that the ways of peace call for 
Peoplfam’s much real courage, noble sacrifice, 
£ eve high adventure, and a willingness to 
> comme for a cause as does war. 
= sora Never before were nearly all the peo- 
ir andg@glle engaged in any war as they are in 
veda this war. Why then should we not have 
Theme ight to think of the possibility of a 
ht th people's peace—which the people them- 
peace elves have a direct part in making? 
2 onl} There should be included on the peace 













commission laboring men, businessmen, 
tligious leaders. There should be edu- 
tttors, because who knows more about 
lhe cost of war in human life than those 
iho give most of their lives that others 
might live more abundantly? And if the 
Nomen of America allow this peace 
"aty to be made by a commission with- 
mta woman on it, they will almost 
serve to go on generation after genera- 
on down into the valley of the shadow 
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to give life to boys to be killed on battle- 
fields! Politicians and the statesmen will 
be there too and we have no objection if 
they are not the only ones there, as has 
been the case up to now. 

Someone will ask, “Do we the people 
know enough to help make a treaty of 
peace?” We can at least be comforted 
by the possibility that the whole people 
are not likely to commit any more colos- 
sal blunders than have the professional 
peacemakers of the past. 

But the people of America have one 
paramount interest above all others in 
this treaty—we want a treaty that has 
some decent chance of being kept and 
kept for a long time. We want this to 
be a treaty of peace—not just an armi- 
stice. The philosophy, the supreme ob- 
jective, the overall criterion that must 
be applied to every part and to the 
treaty as a whole must point to the 
maintenance of peace as the supreme 
goal of every stage in the deliberations. 
Two proposals can be offered: 

First, it may be possible for the treaty 
of peace between the Allied Nations to 
contain a memorandum of understand- 
ing on the subject of peace. This may 
be somewhat in the nature of a philos- 
ophy of human relationship and the 
respective roles that national and inter- 
national organizations might play in 
maintaining peace. Second, there might 
be a further memorandum on education 
as the basis for peace. The kind of edu- 
cation that enables men to achieve the 
status that we call freedom should be 
defined clearly. Then, as part of the 
treaty itself, should be established an in- 
ternational office for education, charged 
with the responsibility of giving con- 
tinuing reality to the educational philos- 
ophy of the memorandum. 

Many organizations and groups and 
individuals are now advocating the es- 
tablishment of an international office for 
education. No one should regard him- 
self as informed on the subject unless he 
is familiar with: 


[1] The activities of our own profes- 
sional organizations pointing up in Edu- 
cation and the People’s Peace, published 
by the Educational Policies Commission, 
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“We must establish a 
beachhead for peace.” 


and in the objectives involved in the NEA 
War and Peace Fund Campaign. 

[2] The program of the Liaison Com- 
mittee for International Education, repre- 
senting more than thirty educational or- 
ganizations, and its publication, Education 
for International Security, presenting the 
highly significant proposals resulting from 
the Harpers Ferry meeting last fall. 

[3] The organization and objectives of 
the American Association for an Inter- 
national Office for Education, composed 
primarily of laymen interested in a pro- 
gram of action that will result in the 
establishment of an international office for 
education. 

[4] The pamphlet series on Postwar 
Problem Analyses by the Universities 
Committee on Postwar International Prob- 
lems in association with the World Peace 
Foundation. 


After the last war we cried out for 
peace and the establishment of a ma- 
chinery to effect peace. And then what 
happened? Even the educators of Amer- 
ica, who of all people should know 
better, left the peace to the caprice of 
chance. How long, oh how long will it 
take us to learn, how many millions 
must die to teach us, that the peace will 
come only as the result of careful plan- 
ning followed by determined, continu- 
ing, and consecrated action, which rec- 
ognizes peace as the supreme objective 
of mankind, at whatever cost? 

Let us consider more fully what 
should be the nature of the memoran- 
dum on education proposed as a part 
of the peace treaty. First, the memo-— 
randum should express the faith of the 
Allied Nations in the role that education 
can and should play in establishing and 
maintaining peace. 
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Second, it should be made clear that 
the Allied Nations have faith that no 
political and economic provisions of the 
Treaty can and will be effective without 
parallel and continuous educational pro- 
grams of action to support the peaceful 
reorganization of the world. 

Third, the memorandum should con- 
demn the use of education within na- 
tions to promote chauvinistic attitudes 
and activities or the use of the schools 
as the agencies for developing highly 
nationalistic faith in war as the means 
of solving international questions. 

Finally, the memorandum should pro- 
vide for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of an international office for edu- 
cation as a part of the treaty of peace. 

While all nations might be equally 
represented in the organization of which 
the international office would be the 
agency, the financial support should be 
relative to the varying economic re- 
sources of the nations included. 

The international office should not be 
delegated administrative powers over 
education in the several nations, but 
should have specific research, publicity, 
and advisory powers and functions. 

The duties which would be performed 
during the period of readjustment im- 
mediately following the war would be 
related to reconstruction of education in 
the conquered and devastated territories 
and would vary considerably from the 
longterm program that would evolve as 
peace became established more securely. 

What functions should be performed 
by this international office for educa- 
tion? ‘These suggestions can be made 
here: 

First, one of the immediate postwar 
functions of the office should be to help 
bring about the educational disarma- 
ment of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Axis teachers who functioned willingly 
during the war should be removed and 
forever barred from teaching again. 
New teachers from within these coun- 
tries must be found or trained or both. 
If this cannot be done at once, let the 
schools be closed until teachers can be 
provided from within those countries to 
do a trustworthy job. For the peace of 
the world, it is better that the children 
of Germany and Japan have no school- 
ing for a while than to have their minds 
twisted again as they were in the years 
before and during the war. 

Second, the international office for 
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education should promote in every way 
practicable the “complete academic free- 
dom and complete academic responsi- 
bility and accountability for the teach- 
ing staffs of schools in all parts of the 
world.” 

Third, the international office for edu- 
cation should provide assistance and 
leadership in many fields of intellectual 
cooperation. It should “stimulate and en- 
courage the fraternal contact of scholars, 
librarians, and teachers in various fields 
of specialization. It should assist in the 
international exchange of research mate- 
rials, technics, and findings in the natu- 
ral sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities. It should encourage inter- 
national art exhibits, music festivals, and 
dramatic performances.” 

Fourth, the international office for 
education should have “one clearcut 
appraisal function. It should be solemnly 
charged with the duty of studying text- 
books, syllabuses, and teaching mate- 
rials, used or proposed for use in any 
and all countries, in order to determine 
whether their effect would be aggres- 
sive, militaristic, or otherwise dangerous 
to the peace of the world.” 

Fifth, the international office for edu- 
cation should define minimum stand- 
ards of education recommended for all 
peoples everywhere. Proper precautions 
should be taken to safeguard the pride 
and independence of action of the nation 
receiving these suggestions for help. 

Sixth, the international office for edu- 
cation should maintain a “division of 
radio and visual aids in education, with 
the presentation of occasional multi- 
lingual radio and motion pictures direct 
to all the schools of the world that 
wished to listen or look.” 

To summarize, this international office 
for education should not only attempt 
to prevent and remove the causes of war, 
but even more its efforts should be de- 
voted to the development of those posi- 
tive educational philosophies and _pro- 
cedures which make for international 
goodwill. 

Our salvation lies not in trying to 
remove all the differences among the 
peoples of the world or in killing those 
who are different from us, but rather 
in learning how to live peacefully to- 
gether in spite of our differences. 

While we may despise Germany or 
Japan for the way they act in war, let us 
not hate them. If we allow ourselves to 
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hate them we may drag ourselves down 
to their level. Let us rather hate the con 
ditions that led to this war. Let ys - 
solve that we will prevent those condi- 
tions from arising again. 

What can we do to help bring the 
peace that may come? 

First, insist at the proper time in not 3 
few but in tens of thousands of petitions 
to the Department of State, to the Pres. 
dent, and to the Senate that any arrange. 
ments for world order after the War, a5 
defined in the treaty of peace, shall specify 
the role that education can and should play 
in establishing and maintaining peace, 

Second, insist in these petitions that 
there be established an international offce 
for education whose function it shall be to 
give effect to the role of education in the 
peace. 

Third, support even with money the 
promotion of strength and organizational 


machinery within our profession to givel 


the schools a dynamic voice at the peace 
table and a part in the arrangements os. 
tablished to keep the peace. 

Fourth, demand that our great national 
professional organizations provide con 
tinuously thru the years some method of 
reporting at least annually to the teachers 
of America on the subject, “How goes the 
peace?” 

Who will be the last generation of war 
and the first generation of peace? Those 
who are worthy so to be. The last gen- 
eration of war will be the first genera 
tion of people big enough to reach for 
peace and strong enough to attain thei 
reach. 

The time to determine the question oj 
war and peace in 1975 is now. It is not 
too late to prevent the next war now 
When and if the next war comes, it wil 
again be too late to prevent it. 

We shall never have peace in the 
world until we are willing to pay for it 
with sacrifices at least somewhat com 
parable in size with those we are willing 
to undergo to win the war. 

The only way in which we can evel 
partially amortize the debt which civil 
zation owes to those who have alread 
died and who are yet to die in this wa 
is to establish now a beachhead for peact 
that has a decent chance of being ¢ 
tended beyond our time. 

[ After this address before the NE: 
Representative Assembly, Dr. Stoddar 
was unanimously named as NEA rep 
resentative on the peace commissi0 
should education be granted a place # 
the peace table.| 
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ondi-f venry-six YEARS ago in Pittsburgh, 
Tite leaders of the National Educa- 

r the jon Association met to take stock of 


heir efforts and to plan for better 
schools and a better profession. The 
gmilarity in circumstances and problems 
en and now is striking. Now, as then, 
she nation is at war. Schools are in the 
wor and of the war. 

In 1918 as in 1944, the demands of war 
had taken so heavy a toll from school 
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ace, 
; that fl ficiency that a crisis in education was 
“office ot hand. Only wise planning and vigor- 


| be to 


ous, concerted action could save the 
in the 


schools from ruin. Then, as now, our 
leaders, with strong faith and courage, 


7 met in Pittsburgh to form plans and 
na ) 

a outli which 
0 give outline the program of action whic 


would alleviate or avert the impending 
disaster in public education. 

The success with which they planned 
sands before us today as a veritable 
“ainbow of promise” to inspire and 
challenge us. May our vision be fully 
as clear, our courage as strong, our 
dedication to childhood as sincere as 
theirs. With a steadfastness which is 
worthy of their example, let us attack 
the problems that are now before us, 
and together, find the best possible solu- 
tions for them. We cannot do more; 
we dare not do less! 

You scarcely need to be reminded 
that a crisis exists in education. The 
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oa wartime problems of the schools are 
al personal problems—real, urgent, and 
«wi ten baffling. 

First of all, I would call attention 
ma | the critical shortage of well-quali- 
“ ied teachers which, as a national edu- 
all cational problem, is especially acute 
vil and which in all probability will con- 

tnue into the postwar years. The steady 
idl ciodus of men and women to the armed 
1 civili forces, government, business, and- in- 
seal dustry, and the decrease in enrolments 
‘is wi teachers colleges, have created a 





tragic shortage of competent teachers. 
With every means at our disposal, 
Ne must work individually and thru 
‘ut professional organizations, to couri- 
act this. We must encourage good 
‘achers to continue in their classrooms. 
More important, we must work unre- 
nittingly for salaries and working con- 
tons which make it possible for 
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our teachers to remain at their posts. 

Guidance, recruitment, and persua- 
sion we must use. But most important 
of all, we must make it clear to the pub- 
lic that the only effective way to meet 
the critical shortage of teachers is to 
meet it with higher salaries and better 
working conditions. 

A second major problem js that of 
lifting educational standards. Into the 
nation’s classrooms in recent months 
have come thousands of teachers with 
less professional training than would 
have been required in normal times 
and thousands for whom teaching is 
merely a temporary occupation. One 
cannot expect them to be deeply con- 
cerned with the problems of the organ- 
ized profession. Cooperation with others 
in the interest of professional advance- 
ment lies entirely outside the range of 
their experience and interest. 

Leaders in education, therefore, must 
work doubly hard on every phase of 
professional improvement. We must not 
allow our professional ceilings to be es- 
tablished at low levels under the clouds 
of war, but rather, lift them higher than 
in prewar years. 

Our third problem, both now and 
in the postwar period, is extending edu- 
cational opportunities beyond the scope 
of the traditional school program. Ex- 
tension of school opportunities down- 
ward, to include nursery schools and 
kindergartens, has been one of the 
widely felt influences of the war. In 
addition to such downward extensions, 
however, we must expect and plan for 
upward and lateral expansions in educa- 
tion which will bring several million ad- 
ditional pupils into the nation’s class- 
rooms. 

We have the unfinished task of ex- 
tending elementary and highschool edu- 
cation to all boys and girls of school 
age. And let no one think that this “has 
already been done! More than a million 
young men, physically fit and without 
dependents, have been rejected for mili- 





tary service because they were “func- 
tionally illiterate.” What an indictment 
of our efforts at «universal education! 
Moreover, rapid as the growth of high- 
schools has been in recent years, Pearl 
Harbor found us a considerable distance 
short of the goal: “Highschool attend- 
ance by every boy and girl of highschool 
age.” 

We must expect too, to lift the nor- 
mal age of school-leaving from sixteen 
to eighteen years—to continue second- 
ary education thru the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years or thru that part of 
school experience which we call the jun- 
ior-college period. 

Likewise, we must provide educa- 
tional opportunities for millions of 
adults, including young people who by 
the hundreds of thousands are now 
dropping out of school to help with war 
production. There will also be the re- 
turning soldiers and mature workers 
displaced from wartime industries for 
whom further education is a first step 
in vocational rehabilitation and _per- 
sonal adjustment. 

A fourth problem js that of making 
effective use of the lessons of the war— 
of improving school programs in the 
light of what the war has taught us. 
For example, the war has demonstrated 
once more the fact that our prewar 
school health and physical education pro- 
gram is woefully inadequate. Ought we 
not to use this lesson to strengthen our 
school health programs? 

To this illustration may be added the 
value of vocational training, the efficacy 
of visual aids, the importance of motiva- 
tion, the advantages of small classes, 
the need for citizenship education, the 
importance of mastering certain tools 
of learning. Let us use these lessons 
fully in building tomorrow’s schools. 

Equalizing educational opportunity 
is still another problem which must be 
met. We must bring an acceptable 
school program within the reach of 
every boy and girl in America. If ever 
there was doubt that the kind of schools 
maintained by any given state is the 
concern of every other state, surely the 
circumstances of war have dispelled it. 

Since 1918 we have made notable 
progress, such as lifting the burden of 
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school support from local school dis- 
tricts to county and state governments. 
We must continue to work for such 
changes wherever effective state equali- 
zation has not been achieved. 

The next imperative step is reason- 
able participation of the federal govern- 
ment in the support of public education. 
There is all but unanimous agreement 
that only thru federal aid can satisfac- 
tory schools be made available in all 
states. The differences of opinion which 
so far have blocked the movement have 
arisen over the form, the amount, and 
administration of the funds. 


Federal aid has been granted, is 
being granted, and will be granted. 
The question is not, Shall we have 
federal aid? but, What kind of fed- 
eral aid shall we have? Shall it be 
participation of the government thru 
established school channels, in the 
equalization of educational opportu- 
nities? Or are we to have a series of 
bureaucratic federal school projects? 
To those who say that we have tried 
and lost the battle, let us hurl back 
this challenge: We have just begun 
to fight. 


Our Association for the past twelve 
months has made the largest increase 
in membership ever attained in one 
year. The War and Peace Fund has 
been completed in 26 states; 22 states 
have met their membership quotas. 
Our 272,000 members are convincing 
proof that we have an alert leadership 
thruout the country. 

Other activities during the year have 
included an intensive campaign to re- 
duce teacher turnover and to recruit 
new and competent teachers; the lead- 
ership assumed by the Educational 
Policies Commission to obtain a hear- 
ing for education at the peace table; 
and a vigorous campaign for federal 
aid carried on by our Legislative Com- 
mission. A new commission, the Com- 
mission on Safety Education, has been 
created during this year, with a con- 
structive program already underway. 

This has been a good year—a year 
when problems have been faced with 
realism, courage, and ability—a year 
when the Association has exerted a 
constructive influence for better schools 
and a nobler profession. 


Next Steps 
The 
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Executive Committee recom- 


mends the reorganization of standing 
committees; standardization of joint 
committees; the continuation of the 
Educational Policies Commission; the 
creation of a nationwide advisory com- 
mittee for the Legislative and Defense 
Commissions consisting of all chairmen 
of similar committees from affiliated as- 
sociations; and the strengthening of 
relationships between departments. 

The Executive Committee further rec- 
ommends that our dues, which have 
continued at $2 since they were fixed 
at that sum in 1875, be increased to $3, 
effective for the school year 1945-46. 

The Association spent for the year 
just ended a little over $600,000. This 
seems like a large sum. But measure it 
against the shortages in educational op- 
portunity which still exist; measure it 
against the professional battles which 
must be fought in behalf of a million 
teachers, and it seems a miserly invest- 
ment in our professional future. 

The Association’s responsibilities in- 
crease as membership increases. Any 
substantial growth in membership calls 
not only for a larger program of publi- 
cation and mailing, but for an expansion 
in every type of service which the As- 
sociation renders. New interests come to 
the front; new areas of work are intro- 
duced; new relationships must be devel- 
oped and maintained. 

Some of the types of work which 
might well be strengthened if additional 
funds were forthcoming are: [1] En- 
largement and improvement of The 
Journal, which, in spite of the present 
critical situation, is now smaller than it 
was in 1922; [2] expansion of the NEA’s 
research division; [3] better financing 
of committees and commissions to carry 
out their vigorous, effective work; [4] 
additional field work; [5] increase of 
the Association’s contingent fund so 
that the secretary and officers of the 
Association during the year will be pre- 
pared to meet any emergency problems 
which may arise; and [6] increase in 
our ceiling of financial support for all 
NEA services so that more could be 
done, for example, in public relations, 
rural education, teacher preparation, 
curriculum development, and in culti- 
vating professional relationships in 
many other areas. 

The final recommendation which I 
propose relates to the five-year program 
of unification, expansion, and develop- 
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ment. The time has come for teache 
to organize themselves into one minal 
education association and this can be 
done thru a planned evolution extend. 
ing over a period of five years. The pro- 
gram calls for a membership goal of 
800,000. We recommend that the Execu. 
tive Committee be authorized to fix an. 
nual membership quotas for all state 
and to encourage the voluntary adoption 
of these quotas by the state associa- 
tions. Local and state associations should 
also be encouraged to adopt a plan of 
unified local, state, and national mem. 
bership. It is proposed that steps be taken 
to introduce this arrangement in ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the states each 
year. 

The third recommendation pertain. 
ing to the five-year plan has to do with 
its implementation. We recommend 
that the Executive Committee should 
become more active and assume greater 
responsibility for the affairs of the As 
sociation, meeting every two months for 
discussion of the problems which arise. 

This is the pathway and these are the 
immediate next steps which I recom. 
mend for the Association. The problems 
we face now and in the peace to come 
are so numerous and complex that 
merely to outline them is a hazardous 
undertaking. We shall never solve our 
problems until we face them realistic 
ally. 

A year ago at Indianapolis, your off 
cers pledged a program of courageous 
action and thru the yeat have attempted 
to fulfil that promise. We return now 
with a program which requires your 
consideration and your action. Are you 
ready for that challenge? 

If you are, the next quarter century 
will witness a professional development 
no less startling than that which ha 
come about since the Pittsburgh conven 
tion of 1918 which laid the foundatio 
for a period of unprecedented growth 
May each of us feel that, as our NE 
president Mary Bradford phrased it 
that war year, “Today this associatlo 
stands upon the Mount of Vision, led to 
the summit by the red hand of War.’ | 

And as we stand on that Mount o 
Vision today, surveying a promised land 
of professional unity, may we have the 
courage and faith to go in and possess 
it. Fellow teachers, I salute you! Your 
is the opportunity to become the su 
preme builders of a unified profession 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIO 
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pro DEEPLY CONCERNED about the bill 


AM 
al of | introduced by Representative Wads- 
ecu. fy orth and Senator Gurney [H.R. 1806] 
x an- fall to establish universal compulsory mili- 
states Mm tary training for all of our young men 
tion MH after the war. I feel it is my duty to 
socia. Mj challenge the wisdom of this bill, not 
hould {MM only because I am a student of social 
an off and political questions, but becatise I 
mem. have made a special study of this par- 
taken Ml ticular question for nearly fifty years. 
n ap believe that our Congress is inter- 
s each ested in the opinion of citizens, and 

especially in the opinion of those who 
srtain- Ml have been careful students of the prob- 
) with lems which come before Congress. I 
endif address this letter to the Military Af- 
Shoulda firs Committee of the United States 
rreaterfam Senate as well as to you personally. 
ne Aci Let me point out first of all that uni- 
ths foram versal compulsory military training on 
. arise. the part of any nation will be incon- 
ire them sistent with the policy of establishing 
recom an International Police Force to pre- 
sblemsam serve peace and order, which many of 
: come us hope to see established after this 
x that war. In fact, it is inconsistent with any 


ardoustall federation of the world for peace. 

ve ourfag Universal compulsory military train- 

salisticam ig Or conscription has lasted on the 
continent of Europe for over one hun- 

ur of-fag cred years, and it has been called, with 

ageousgam me justice, the key to modern Euro- 


-mptedfm Pen history. After trial of more than 
n nowg™mg: century, it must be evident that in- 
$ you sead of leading to peace and coopera- 
.re youu on among the nations, it has been the 
active basis of their war system and of 
the wars of Europe. The conclusion 










century 
opment which practically all students of Euro- 
ch hasgamg Pe2n history and of social and political 


-onvenag “stitutions have reached is that the 
ndationfam “versal training of large populations 
growth” the use of arms has invariably been 
~ NEA Ollowed in history by increased resort 
od it ing atmed force, both within nations and 
sciationam Ween nations, We could scarcely look 
, led te for any different result if we follow the 
Var.” fe mple of Europe in this matter. 


sunt off [0 this country we rightly fear a 
ed landgm Poletarian revolution, a civil war be- 
ave thagmm ‘een classes. Your committee should 


possess bear in mind that the revolutionary 
| Youraam “bunals of Russia were Workmen and 
the su Soldiers Councils. If it had not been for 
fessional "€ soldiers in these councils, they 


Am Ueeply Concerned 


Editorial note—The following letter from 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD fo Senator Robert R. 
Reynolds, chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, presents some of the most 
thought-provoking statements we have seen 
on the subject of permanent conscription. It 
also exemplifies the contribution the teacher 
can moke as a citizen. 

Dr. Ellwood, professor of sociology at Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina, retired in 
June after 45 years of teaching university 
classes in sociology at the University of Ne- 
braska, University of Missouri, and Duke. 


* 


would have been, I believe, compara- 
tively harmless, at least incapable of 
initiating and carrying thru  success- 
fully a proletarian revolution. But 
when the whole population has been 
trained to the use of armed force, they 
naturally resort to armed force as a 
political method. Therefore, if there 
is one thing more certain than another 
to bring to pass in this country such an 
event as the Russian revolution in the 
future, it is universal compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

Can one look with equanimity upon 
training to the use of arms of the lower 
elements in our own native laboring 
classes, both white and Negro? What 
will strikes become if the strikers are 
trained in military methods? Moreover, 
the growing restlessness and _ resent- 
ment of some elements in our Negro 
population makes the military training 
of this element a threat to the South if 
not to the whole nation. A population 
habituated to the use of arms and to 
military methods seldom has scruples 
against the use of armed force. The 
Russian revolution took the bloody turn 
it did because it occurred in a large 
population which had been trained to 
use military methods. We can scarcely 
hope that it will be different with us, 
and I think that you can see that the 
use of such methods will result sooner 
or later in the downfall of our republic. 

Moreover, it is fatuous to think that 
the little patriotic civic instruction 
which might be sandwiched in with 
compulsory military training would 
suffice to stop the tendency of groups 
to achieve their ends by the use of the 
methods of armed force in which they 
had been instructed. 

There is no argument for the adop- 
tion of such a system in the United 


States, because it has been adopted in 
Europe. If, for example, Switzerland 
has escaped involvement in wars and 
civil disturbances, we must remember 
that it is a small country with a small 
population, wonderfully united thru 
long tradition in its political ideals. 


Again, Switzerland has no other means 


of defense, and its neutrality is guar- 
anteed by the surrounding hostile na- 
tions. It cannot protect itself with a 
navy. Finally, until the present war 
began, its term of military training was 
very short. 

I am not opposed to an adequate and 
efficient navy for this country, or to an 
adequate and efficient air force. Under 
ordinary conditions these will only be 
used for purposes of defense and there 
is little danger in them. Neither am I 
opposed to training military officers in 
our institutions of learning, nor to a 
small, adequately trained, mobile army 
for defense and to preserve internal 
order. But every consideration of pa- 
triotism and of political prudence would 
dictate that your committee should hesi- 
tate long before it enters upon an ex- 
periment which has so often proved the 
undoing of nations, and especially of 
free governments. 

The English-speaking peoples have 
achieved their results in free govern- 
ment by keeping in the main to the 
method of settling all questions by free 
and open discussion. Insofar as they 
have departed from this method and 
employed armed force, I think you will 
agree that they have injured their coun- 
try. We are fighting a war to make 
democracy safe. Let us not after the 
war resort to methods which will under- 
mine democracy. For democracy can 
continue to exist even in the United 
States only as long as there is peace and 
goodwill among our people. I trust, 
therefore, that your committee, instead 
of favoring the universal military train- 
ing advocated by Representative Wads- 
worth and Senator Gurney, will report 
to the Senate a bill to give every boy and 
girl in the United States an adequate 
education for citizenship—in a country 
which is committed to the policy of 
maintaining peace with all nations as 
well as among its own citizens. 
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Resolutions Adopted at Pittshurgh 


HE WAR—The National Education As- 
eee humbly acknowledges the 
debt of all Americans to the men and 
women serving in the armed forces of our 
nation, and above all to those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice in our behalf, 
and hereby expresses profound gratitude 
to those carrying the brunt of the battle. 
The Association pledges to those who re- 
turn from the conflict an unremitting ef- 
fort to understand their problems and to 
offer them whatever help is in our power. 


The National Education Association 
urges all teachers, uninfluenced by any 
enervating belief that the war is almost 
won, to continue their united participation 
in securing a speedy and complete victory. 
The Association recommends that all 
teachers consistently present those ideals 
of freedom and liberty needed to perpetu- 
ate our great republic in either war or 
peace. 


[2] MaInTENANCE oF pEACE—The Na- 
tional Education Association believes that 
enduring peace must be supported by a 
permanent organization of peace-loving 
nations. The Association, therefore, urges 
the President of the United States and the 
Congress to take immediate steps toward 
the calling of a council of all the United 
Nations for the purpose of working out 
plans to establish and maintain world 
peace; such council to be called at the 
earliest possible date. 


[3] Epucation AND worLD PEACcE—The 
National Education Association is con- 
vinced that history demonstrates the power 
of education to shape young minds into 
nationalistic war patterns, and proves the 
necessity of an enlightened world as a 
basis for enduring peace. The Associa- 
tion, therefore, urges the immediate estab- 
lishment of a United Nations council on 
educational policy, and recommends that 
the government of the United States, when 
the peace is made, use its influence in the 
creation of a permanent international 
agency for education as a means of pro- 
moting goodwill among all nations. 


[4] EpucaTIon’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR YOUTH 
—The National Education Association, 
cognizant of the fact that there is vast un- 
developed wealth in human life, especially 
in the youth of the land, recommends that: 


[a] Guidance in its broad aspects—edu- 
cational, ethical, civic, social, occupational 
—be made available to every youth, and 
that every teacher accept responsibility 
for guidance. 


[b] Students in highschool and college, 


if possible, remain until graduation. 


[c] Programs suited to particular needs 
of youth be developed to promote the wel- 
fare of those both in school and out of 
school. 


[d] Scholarships for advanced and 
specialized training be established for 
young adults with meritorious capabilities. 


[e] Greater emphasis be placed on the 
following ideals: Any socially useful work 
is honorable; mastery in any worthy under- 
taking is the minimum objective; mutual 
respect for the rights of individuals or 
groups is essential. 


[5] INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING—The 
National Education Association believes 
that teachers and educational institutions 
of this country have a heavy responsibility 
for educating the youth to understand the 
achievements and problems of all groups, 
and an obligation to develop a determina- 
tion to remove the causes of group con- 
flicts. 


[6] CoNsERVATION EDUCATION—The Na- 
tional Education Association, knowing 
that many natural resources essential to 
life are being depleted at an alarming rate, 
urges increased emphasis upon the teach- 
ing of conservation, and recommends the 
immediate preparation of the appropriate 
materials for this purpose. 


[7] ScHooL aTTENDANcCE—The National 
Education Association urges the adoption 
and strict enforcement of adequate school 
attendance and child labor laws. 


[8] FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION— 
The National Education Association re- 
affirms its faith in the principle of federal 
aid to education without federal control, 
and vigorously urges that Congress enact 
the Ramspeck Bill, H. R. 2849, or similar 
legislation, to the end that educational op- 
portunity thruout the nation may be more 
nearly equalized, and money be made 
available to increase substandard salaries 
of teachers. 


[9] SALARY ADJUSTMENTs—The National 
Education Association commends those 
school authorities who have provided sal- 
ary adjustments to meet the increased cost 
of living. The Association strongly urges 
further increases thru the establishment 
and maintenance of adequate salary sched- 
ules which are needed to secure and retain 
capable teachers. 


[10] FEDERAL TAX LIMITATION—The Na. 
tional Education Association Opposes any 
amendment to the United States Constitu. 
tion which provides for a limitation on 
federal income, inheritance, and gift taxes 
and recommends to state education asso. 
ciations their vigorous Opposition to such 
amendment. 


[11] THE FEDERAL INCOME TAx—The No. 
tional Education Association recommends 
that the federal income tax law }, 
amended, first, to exempt from fede 
taxation the retirement allowances of 
all persons who are or may be retire! 
under local and state retirement systems 
as is done in the case of certain other re. 
tirement systems; and, second, to provide 
that teachers and others paid in fewer than 
twelve installments be not penalized. 


[12] CumMULATIVE sICK LEAVE—In order 
that the highest efficiency be maintained 
in the classroom, the National Education 
Association recommends that the states 
provide cumulative sick leave for all 
teachers. 


[13] RecrurrMENT OF TEACHERS—The 
National Education Association recog. 
nizes that effective teaching, a prerequisite 
to learning, demands recruitment of in- 
dividuals with the best personal and 
scholastic abilities. Therefore, the Asso- 
ciation recommends that highschools and 
institutions of higher learning exert their 
influence to interest outstanding youth in 
entering the teaching profession. 


[14] Eouat ricHts—That the National 
Education Association endorse an amend: 
ment to the Constitution guaranteeing 
equal rights for men and women in the 
United States. 


[15] Apprectatron—The National Edv 
cation Association expresses appreciation 
for the courteous hospitality extended by 
the many organizations and persons of the 
city of Pittsburgh and the state of Penn- 
sylvania who have contributed to the suc- 
cess of its eighty-second annual conver 
tion. The Association acknowledges with 
gratitude the friendly interpretation of the 
spirit of the convention by the press and 
radio. : 
Adopted by the NEA Representative 
Assembly, July 6, 1944. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


MARTIN WILSON, chairman 
DAVID KIRBY, vicechairman 
MRS. LILA R. MARSHALL, secretar) 
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oBILE, ALABAMA, iN 1940 was a quiet 
= city, growing steadily, 
but not fast enough to have growing 
pains. The war changed all that. Popu- 
lation and school enrolments nearly 
doubled in three years, bringing all the 
attendant ills in school financing that 
many other defense areas have suffered. 
Mobile school officials have a further 
headache in a constitutional limitation 
on the school tax rate that crippled the 
schools during the depression years. 
From 1932-33 thru 1940-41 some kind 
of salary cut was in effect on the sal- 
aries of Mobile teachers. The scheduled 
increments were not given and in some 
years salaries were reduced as much as 
x0 percent. In 1941-42, the first school 
session in ten years that salaries could 
be paid on a 100-percent basis, the 
deluge of newcomers began. Teacher 
shortage and money shortage both had 
to be met. New teachers had to be 
employed, sometimes at rates higher 
than those paid to teachers of similar 
qualifications already in the system. 
Many teachers became dissatisfied. 
One group formed a union, and was 
insistent in its demands to the board 
for the elimination of inequalities and 
the adoption of a definite schedule. The 
Mobile Education Association, in the 
fall of 1943, adopted this resolution: 


That the President of the MEA appoint 
a committee of not more than five to re- 
quest thru Superintendent W. C. Griggs 
an audience with the Board of School Com- 
missioners to offer assistance of this organi- 
zation in any investigation or studies the 
board might see fit to have made. 


The Board of School Commissioners 
of the City and County of Mobile (serv- 
ing a pioneer county-unit school system 
that has operated on this basis since 
1853) consists of five members repre- 
senting the city and county at large. On 
January 12, 1944, the board appointed a 
committee of three, consisting of the 
superintendent, the assistant superin- 
tendent, and the secretary-treasurer of 
the board, to prepare a salary schedule 
and to “cooperate fully with the teachers 
i making this schedule a cooperative 
fort.” At the same meeting the board 
adopted a resolution looking toward a 


abile Makes Educationa History 





* BUILDING STRONG * 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 





EDUCATIONAL HISTORY is being made in 
Alabama, as the Board of School Commis- 
sioners of Mobile City and County and the 
Mobile Education Association go forward 
together in a formally agreed upon work- 
ing arrangement whereby “the point of 
view, wishes, and considered opinion” of 
the teachers are given full consideration 
by the board. A first project under the new 
plan was the development of a salary 


schedule, in which assistance was given 
by the NEA Research Division. 


| eee 


permanent working relationship with 
the Mobile Education Association: 


Whereas, Matters of concern to teachers 
have been brought to the attention of the 
Board of School Commissioners and 
Whereas, In matters of such concern it is 
proper that the wishes and considered 
opinion and point of view of all or nearly 
all the teachers should be sought and 
Whereas, The Mobile Education Associa- 
tion composes all or nearly all the teach- 
ers in its membership and 

Whereas, A communication from the 
president of the MEA indicates that or- 
ganization desires to be of service to the 
board and the teachers, now therefore 
Be it resolved, That a working agreement 
with the MEA be effected by the superin- 
tendent by means of which the point of 
view, wishes, and considered opinion of 
the Mobile public-school teachers on mat- 
ters of concern to them, may be revealed 
to the board for proper consideration, and 
Be it further resolved, That the superin- 
tendent proceed at once to develop such 
a working agreement and report on the 
result of this effort in writing at the next 
board meeting. 


On January 15, the MEA voted its 
approval of this proposal and author- 
ized the appointment of a contact com- 
mittee to work with the superintendent 
and the board in effecting such an ar- 
rangement. The following plan was ap- 
proved by the MEA on February 109, 
and by the Board of School Commis- 
sioners on February 23: 


WORKING ARRANGEMENT PLAN BETWEEN 
BOARD OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND 
MOBILE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The MEA will appoint a contact com- 
mittee as a standing committee of the as- 
sociation. This committee, on request of 
the association, will bring to the Board of 
School Commissioners thru the superin- 
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tendent any problem or problems that con- 
cern the teachers. 

If, on presenting a matter to the super- 
intendent, the problem is settled or ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
the superintendent will then report the 
meeting and the conclusion to the board in 
his regular report for record. 

If the problem is not settled to the satis- 
faction of the teachers thru the confer- 
ence with the superintendent, the super- 
intendent, on request of the Board of 
Directors of the MEA or the association by 
resolution, will then designate a meeting 
date on which he will present the matter 
to the board with his comment and con- 
sidered opinion and invite’ the contact 
committee of teachers to appear before 
the board at that meeting and present the 
point of view and considered opinion of 
the teachers. 

The MEA committee of five teachers 
and principals began work at once to 
prepare recommendations for a salary 
schedule. They completed tabulations 
that had been started earlier to show 
in detail the years of experience, years 
of professional preparation, school as- 
signment, recent salary history, and 
present salary of every teacher in the 
school system. They drafted a tentative 
outline of salary classes, based on level 
of preparation, and agreed on certain 
basic principles, such as: 


[1] The same salary rates for elemen- 
tary and secondary, city and county, men 
and women teachers. 

[2] No separate schedule for Negro 
teachers but the establishment of sub- 
minimum classes in the first step of each 
salary class, to be used in the recommended 
transition from the present condition of 
differentiated salaries for white and Ne- 
gro teachers. 

[3] Provision for encouraging the con- 
tinued professional growth of teachers in 
service, 

[4] No definite tie-up between salaries 
and rating, but provision that a schedule 
increment might be withheld if a teacher’s 
services were evaluated as unsatisfactory. 

[5] Funds available for putting the 
schedule into effect to be devoted first to 
raising salaries of teachers who failed to 
receive increments during the depression. 


At this stage of the Committee’s 
work, a member of the NEA Research 
Division staff spent several days in 
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Mobile, working with the MEA Com- 
mittee in the final formulations of its 
decisions into a report. This service had 
been requested by the Alabama Educa- 
tion Association, the superintendent of 
the Mobile schools, and the MEA. A 
five-page explanatory statement and a 
ten-page “Proposed New Salary Sched- 
ule” were presented by the committee 
chairman to the superintendent of 
schools, at a meeting attended by the 
full committee, superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, MEA president, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
Board of School Commissioners, and 
NEA representative. 

The salary schedule adopted by the 
Board of School Commissioners on 
May 24, 1944, includes the identical 
amounts proposed by the MEA Com- 
mittee and varies only in a few details 
of administration from the report sub- 
mitted by the committee. The MEA 
Contact Committee and _ Executive 
Board unanimously approved the revised 
schedule before the board adopted it. 

The necessary salary adjustments to 
get all teachers on the new schedule 
were provided in the contracts for 1944- 
45. Additional sources of revenue are 
likely to be needed, however, to grant 
the scheduled increments in subsequent 
years. There probably will be need for 
a reorganization of the revenue struc- 
ture of the school system, not only to 
maintain salaries but to strengthen the 
entire school program. 

The MEA committee recognized the 
need for a broad rather than a narrow 
view of the improvement of teachers’ 
salaries in this statement in its report: 

If salaries of teachers assume too large 
a share of the total school budget, school 
efficiency will suffer, no matter how com- 
petent the teachers. Books, buildings, and 
the work of nonteaching employees are 
essential to the educational program. We 
urge that attention be given to an im- 
provement in these services that will be 
commensurate with the proposed increases 
in the salaries of the instructional staff. 

The school authorities and the teach- 
ers have laid the foundation for a con- 
structive approach to the problems of 
educational adjustment that will face 
Mobile in the years ahead. Success in 
this cooperative venture by a board of 
education and a professional education 
association may inspire other commu- 
nities to similar endeavors. 


—Hazet Davis, NEA Research Division 
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3& “hate Pays 


MYRTLE MANN GILLET 


Give us schools that give us knowledge; 

Give us teachers who love mankind, 

Who know the world outside their own life's circle, 

Who know that things are not fixed and unchanging, T 
That manmade rules are not eternal truths. 


Give us men and women too who judge 

The world not by their own little habits 
Nor by the printed words of textbooks of theories t 
Or the dogma of systems and methods. 


Give us men 5 
Who dare defy conventions 

When these would make us thoughtless puppets, w 
Acting on a set stage, i 


Pulled by strings of official orders. 


Give us men 

Who, humble and wide-awake, 

See the good in the strange 

And the wisdom possessed by an underling, 
And dare to show it. 


Give us men 

Who know that others think and learn and do 
Just as well as those in command, 

Tho the external patterns differ. 


Give us leaders 

Who bring out in us 

The good that nature put there; 

Men who, fearless and bold, 

Trust those who are working with them, 
Even as they would be trusted in turn. 


Deliver us, please, from those 

Who spill words to hide their thoughts, 
From sweet-speaking yet cruel and heartless 
Followers of pedagogical fashion. 


Deliver us from those who brook 

No differences of opinion, 

Of method or routine, 

From those who swear today by one set of rules 
And on the morrow drop it 

As if it had never existed, 

For a new scheme equally dogmatic. 


Give us, the underlings, 

Strength to keep our innate endowment 

Intact against all onslaughts from without. 

Give us courage to show that we too 

Know life and its children, 

The past and the present’s great happenings. 

Give us patience to endure stupidity in high places 
Without rancor or resentment, 

And let us against all odds 

Do what we believe is right. 


Teach us to think 
Not as our teachers say 
But as we know we should. 


Give us, we pray, wisdom and willingness to use 
The gifts which are ours, 

And ever complete and unafraid to be, 

Not a copy of another, 

But just ourselves. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS of the NEA 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION is the 


national professional organization of the teachers 
of America. It was established in 1857 to advance 
the interests of the teaching profession and pro- 
mote the cause of education thruout the United 
states. It has played an important part in all for- 


ward-looking educational movements in this coun- 
try since its organization. 
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1 It has helped increase the average annual 
salary of teachers from $189 in 1879 to 
$1550 in 1944 and has helped teachers in 
practically every state to secure special 
salary increases to meet the wartime rise 
in the cost of living. 


2 It has helped more than half of the 
teachers in the nation to secure tenure and 
retirement systems, and is working for 
these advantages for all teachers. 


3 It has helped raise the standards of 
preparation of teachers and contributed 
to their preservice and inservice profes- 
sional growth. 


A It has protected thousands of teachers 
against unfair dismissal. 


5 It has enlisted support for education 
from such important groups as the NAM, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, American 
Legion, AFL, CIO, NCPT, Women’s 
Clubs, Service Clubs, Editors and Adver- 


tisers. 


6 It helped repeal ‘The Little Red Rider” 
—a law which required District of Colum- 
bia teachers to take a special loyalty oath 
every month. 


7 It secured an amendment to the Hatch 
Act which restored civil rights to teachers. 


* * * * * . 





USE 





* 


THIS POSTER ON YOUR BULLETINBOARD. 


8 It has worked actively to secure ade- 
quate school support based on sound 
methods of financing. 


9 It has stimulated democracy in educa- 
tion by practicing and encouraging teacher 
participation in the development of educa- 
tional policies and programs. 


10 It has furnished national leadership in 
education, formulating and disseminating 
vital longtime policies. Its publications and 
those of its committees, departments, and 
commissions have made outstanding con- 
tributions to educational thinking and na- 
tional welfare. 


Tl It has helped modernize and improve 
the curriculums of our elementary schools, 
highschools, colleges, and universities. 


12 It has helped state teachers associations, 
serving as a clearinghouse for information 
regarding all phases of education, and fur- 
nishing facts and expert counsel for their 
public relations and legislative programs. 


13 It has helped local teachers associations, 
encouraged their establishment and assisted 
in the development of their programs and 
the solution of their problems. 


14 It has helped protect schools against 
attack, championing the cause of educa- 
tion vigorously and exposing the selfish 
motives of vested interests whose leaders 
have sought to undermine the confidence 
of the public in its schools. 


15 Ic has helped gear our educational pro- 
gram to the war effort, encouraging effec- 
tive teaching of democracy and helping 
teachers and pupils to do their part toward 
winning the war and the peace. 


* ’ * x * 
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Education for New lasks 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


— Ws... 

ro ONO} UUU0)Iolog 
Av 0p OOO) 00) 
”HOROTG SCHOOLS TOR TONORIOW 


General Theme EDUCATION FOR NEW TASKS & 
’ - - 


WINNING THE WAR 


FRIDAY, NOV. 10 


MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1944 should 
be one of the most important ac- 
tivities of the organized profession dur- 
ing the entire school year, according 
to NEA President F. L. Schlagle. 
The program for the twenty-fourth 
annual observance November 5-11, 
1944, was selected by representatives of 
the four national sponsors—the Na- 
tional Education Association, American 
Legion, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The general theme and 
daily topics are shown above. 
Each year the National Education Asso- 
ciation prepares materials to assist in the 
development of American Education Week 


programs. Among materials available this 
year are: 

Poster—5 colors, 15 x 20 inches. Same 
beautiful painting as used last spring on 
teacher-recruiting poster but with AEW 
lettering. 50¢ per package of 10; sold only 
in packages of 10. 

Sticker—Two colors 1¥ x 2 inches. 25¢ 
per package of 100; sold only by the 100. 

A Mighty Force in the World—3 x 5 
inch leaflet attractively illustrated. To send 
into homes. Invites parents to visit schools. 
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Package of 100, 40¢; sold only by the roo. 

Education for New Tasks—16-page 
3 x 5 inch leaflet in Personal Growth Leaf- 
let style. Outlines program for the week 
and a brief statement on each of the 
topics. 25¢ per package of 25; sold only in 
packages of 25. 

Manual—24 pages 6 x g inches. General 
suggestions for the observance and also on 
each of the daily topics. 25¢. 

Radio scripts—A five-minute script on 
each topic by Mrs. Vivian Fletcher, a pro- 
fessional radio writer. Casts range from 
two to five. Also useful for skits and simu- 
lated broadcasts and over schoolwide sys- 
tems. 15¢ each script. 

Radio recordings—The above scripts are 
also available in recordings at the price of 
$20 for a complete set of seven. Sets can- 
not be broken. Make arrangements with 
your local radio station to carry one of 
these transcriptions each day of AEW. 
Each record deals with the day’s topic but 


For American Education Week 1943, 
Des Moines, lowa, schools published 
a six-page leaflet in red, white, and 
blue. The leaflet, addressed to cit- 
izens, described contributions of 
schools thruout the nation and spe- 
cial services offered by the Des 
Moines schools. This pledge from the 
leaflet suggests an idea which might 
be adapted by teachers in other cities. 


Des Moines. lowa 
All-the-Time, Every-Year 


In Consideration of the intelligent cooperation of all citizens of Des Moines AND the 
necessary financial support through the medium of taxes, we jointly and severally promise to return to. 


THE PEOPLE OF DES MOINES 


(1) @ people of character who will stand for their convictions 


(2) trai workmen, competent to engage as 


lucers in business and industry 


(3) a thoughtful citizenry which con participate intelligently in civic affairs 


3n Testimony Bereot we pledge our ‘specialized training in the profession of educatiofi; our 
accumulated years of experience in guiding boys and girls, and our unbounded faith in the capacity of 


THE SCHOOLS OF DES MOINES 


these men and women of tomorrow. 





by — We, the Teachers 


specific mention of date and ref 
AEW are left to announcer so —— : 
can also be used at other times. ™ 

Utterly Fantastic—A half-hour 
dealing with the teacher shortage 
salary situation. Packed with drama and 
human interest. Eight characters, Useful 
for mock broadcasts as well as actual radio 
production. 25¢ per copy. 

The Little That Is Good—A play for 
highschools by Jean M. Byers who has 
done the very successful plays of Previous 
years. 15¢. 

The Secret Weapon—A play for Upper 
elementary grades by Mrs. Charlotte \M. 
Chorpenning, with the USO Dramatic 
Service. 15¢ per single copy. 

Movie trailer—Two-minute movie trailer 
narrated by Lowell Thomas for showins 
in commercial theaters. Arrange with your 
local theater manager. $7.50 per print. 

Newspaper mats—Display advertise. 
ments dealing with education and AEW 
ready for sponsor’s signature have been 
prepared ranging from one to five columns 
and also drop-ins. Price 25¢ to $2 depend. 
ing on size. Arrange with merchants and 
newspapers. 

Packet—A selection of the above and 
other materials may also be obtained but 
there is only one type of packet. Special 
packets for the different school levels are 
not available this year due to the man- 
power shortage. 50¢ per packet including 
classroom supply of poster, leaflets, stickers, 
manual, and other materials. 

For order form and more complete in- 
formation write the NEA, 1201 16th St, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Our American schools are making 
tremendous contributions to the war 
effort. They are laying the foundations 
of peace thru the development of the 
skills and the attitudes of the children 
of today. The people should know what 
the schools are doing. 

Around the world nations are awaken- 
ing to the power of education. The 
American people must vecivE the fu- 
ture of education in this country. 

Our schools are faced with problems 
requiring the attention of the public: 

How shall we finance education? 

What do we want education to do! 

What is education’s role in the peace! 
In our democratic economy? 

What kind of teachers 
schools? 

The people must act upon these 
problems. American Education Week is 
the opportunity of the year to tell the 
people about the schools, to increase 
public thinking about our educational 
problems, and thus to help prepare the 
people to act upon them wisely. 
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wenty sTATEs, the District of Co- 

lumbia, and Hawaii exceeded their 
NEA membership quotas last year. 
Their achievement is the envy of leaders 
in the other states. While the enrolment 
plans varied in detail in the different 
tates certain fundamental factors were 
common in them all: [1] Enthusiastic 
acceptance of the suggested quotas; [2] 
assignment of definite responsibility for 
an equitable share of the quota to each 
area or school system; [3] discovery 
of dynamic local leaders who under- 
stood the work of the professional or- 
sanizations—local, state, and national— 
and the imperative need for a more 
fully organized profession. The follow- 
ing reports are suggestive, inspiring, 
and significant. . 


ArapaMa—Leaders went into action 
eatly. Officers of the state association ar- 
ranged for a two-day conference at Mont- 
gomery, August 10 and 11, to consider 
local, state, and national problems. At this 
conference arrangements were made for 
leaders from the state to attend each city 
and county institute and to present the 
need for increased membership. Expenses 
of these representatives were paid jointly 
by the state association and the NEA. The 
plan recommended was for the local asso- 
cation to request the board of education 
to deduct professional dues from salary 
checks of a specific month later in the year. 
Enrolment lists were forwarded early in 
September to state and national offices in 
order that members might receive their 
magazines without delay—H. G. Greer. 


Arzons—In the summer of 1943 plans 
were laid to unify the membership enrol- 
ment efforts of the NEA and the Arizona 
Education Association. All membership 
materials were designed to promote a uni- 
ted campaign. Many school districts and 
local associations treated state and national 
tirolment as a single membership, report- 
ing all memberships on a single form and 
making a single remittance for dues. The 
Organization for a United Profession” 
included “Captains” and “Lieutenants” in 
most every community. Quotas, identical 
ior both the state and national associations, 
Vere established for each county and school 
district of the state. Awards were given 
the areas and institutions achieving the 
“tatus of Quota Busters|—Walter Maxwell. 


Grorcita—Whenever an organization 


d ° ° ° —— 
*s anything significant once, it is not so 


How They Did It 


difficult to reach the home plate again. 
Two years ago Georgia increased her NEA 
membership 123 percent. Last year she ex- 
ceeded her War and Peace Fund quota by 
an unusually large percent. We have had 
the complete cooperation of officers and 
leaders of the state education association. 
I have also had one fulltime secretary giv- 
ing her constructive endeavors to the NEA 
membership campaign in Georgia, with- 
out any expense to the NEA. Georgia ac- 
cepted her quota early and set in motion 
a program to realize our goal. We had 
someone speak in behalf of the NEA 
membership campaign at each of the ten 
Georgia congressional teacher education 
rallies. The success attained was realized 
because of the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the GEA president and secretary, teachers, 
and school administrators of this state-— 


M. D. Collins. 


Inptana—Before school opened in Sep- 
tember all city, town, and county superin- 
tendents and presidents of local teacher 
organizations were requested to cooperate 
in setting up county NEA membership 
committees. The state association and its 
four sectional groups passed resolutions 
urging NEA membership. The state asso- 
ciation and the state federation (classroom 
teachers) had active membership commit- 
tees. A series of three letters, two from the 
Director and one from the State Associa- 
tion Committee, were sent to all superin- 
tendents, principals, and local teacher or- 
ganizations. NEA. membership talks were 
given before many groups. The Indiana 
Teacher devoted at least one page every 
issue to NEA membership.—L. V. Phil- 
lips. 


Kansas—Six “zone schools” for officers 
of local associations helped Kansas move 
forward this year. Arrangements were 
made by state and local leaders and they 
were financed on a 50-50 basis by the state 
association and the NEA. Each school 
lasted one and a half or two days and con- 
sisted of general sessions, workshops, and 
a dinner meeting. The “faculty” was made 
up of officers of the state association and 
representatives of the NEA headquarters 
staff. 


Maryitanp—Maryland leaders have been 
reorganizing their state teachers associa- 
tion. Increased dues, appointment of a 
fulltime secretary, and closer cooperation 
with the NEA are definite planks in their 
modernized program. The executive com- 


mittee of the state association accepted 
the War and Peace Fund and NEA mem- 
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VICTORY HONOR ROLL 
May 31, 1944 





Member- 

ship Percent 

May 31, of In- 

State State Director 1944 crease 
* &Tenn. Wilson New........ 6,319 187 
WArk. (2) W.F. Hall.......... 2.178 177 
R. |. James F. Rockett..... 623 126 
*& &Md. Eugene W. Pruitt..... 3,148 106 
KKW. Va. pe A eee 6,229 103 
%w*N. C. (2) Ethel Perkins........ 6,941 101 
*& KN. M. a eee 1,217 76 
wk wAla. (2) H.G. Greer........ 10,017. 73 
re. Marie Lessing. ...... 4,383 69 
Okla. (2) D. Edna Chamberlain. . 3,554 57 
5. H. G. Mosby. ...... 1,038 50 
*& kk Wash John R. Rushing. ..... 6,532 50 
ebr. Pearl Donoho. ...... 2573 49 
Wyo. Clyde W. Kurtz. ..... 906 46 
Idaho W. W. Christensen... 1,260 45 
Tex. Avis K. Roberson..... 6,214 44 
Mont. ae 882 40 
wkKVa. Eleanor P. Rowlett... 7,345 40 
* *&Ga. DB. Cone... os sas 6,735 39 
N. H. Daniel W. MacLean. . 617 36 
* &Del. H. V. Holloway..... 944 33 
%N. D. (5) ~F. Ray Rogers........ 1,375 33 
% Kans. . , SOME. .c0 a0 5,935 30 
*lowa Gerald W. Kirn...... 5,110 928 
Miss. (2) H. V. Cooper...... 1,871 7 
* & Maine Linwood J. Kelley... 2,042 26 
Conn. Albert Merriam. ..... 2,430 95 
Minn. HerbertR. Peterson... 3,485 24 
*% Kk Ariz. ‘oy re 9,374 29° 
*S.C. (8) S.tDavid Stoney...... 3,549 91 
Fla. C. Marguerite Morse 2,366 20 
*& kind LL Wa ERB oscce 12,295 19 
* & Ohio Helen Bradley....... 921,602 19 
* xD. C. og re 2,050 17 
* &Pa. (3) HarveyE. Gayman.... 26,285 17 

Mabel Studebaker... 

Mt. Joseph A. Wiggin.... 624 17 
Ky. (3) mE: Jeemert........ 5,689 15 
*& & Utah John T. Wahlquist.... 4,112 15 
Calif. Louise Beyer Gridley 20,084 11 
N. J. LeliaO.Brown ..... 8,02 11 

Mo. Everett Keith......... 6,405 9 (b) 

*%& k& Hawaii (2) James R. McDonough 9,571 7 (a) 

N. Y. Marguerite Welch. . 14,566 4(b) 

* & Nev. C. Layton Galbraith 759 2 (a) 





%* kThese two-star states have reached or exceeded their 
national quotes in both War and Peace Fund and 
membership. 
* Achieved their national quotes in either the War and 
Peace Fund or NEA membership. 


(2) (3) (5) (8) On Victory Honor Rol! consecutiveiy for 
number of years indicated. 

(a) Among _ five states on basis of percent of teachers 
enrolled. 

(b) On Victory Honor Roll by virtue of having increased 
membership 500 over last year. !7 eee 


Standards for Honor Roll 

The five states and territories which 
have the highest percentage of teachers 
enrolled, provided they increase their 
membership. The states which increase 
their membership 500 or more over the 
preceding year. The states which increase 
their membership Io percent or more over 
the preceding year. 





bership quotas and have worked royally 
for their achievement. During the summer 
of 1943 four Institutes on Professional 
Relations were held thruout the state. The 
theme of these was, “Building Better Re- 
lationships thru Stronger Professional Or- 
ganizations.” The 100 percent goal for 
county units has also proved a worthwhile 


and helpful technic—Eugene W. Pruitt. 


Onto—The advance in NEA member- 
ship was due in large part to the fact that 
the executive secretary and president of 
the state association and the NEA Direc- 
tor made it easy for teachers to enrol as 
NEA members at the time they indicated 
their intention to become members of the 
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Ohio Education Association. Additional 
stimulus was given in some areas thru 
personal visits of the OEA Staff, the NEA 
Director, and a representative of the NEA 
headquarters staff. Many localities were 
interested thru efforts of a delegate to the 
Indianapolis meeting —Helen Bradley. 


OxtaHoma—Extensive field work, an 
aggressive state committee, numerous per- 
sonal letters and circulars, articles in the 
state association magazines, and enthusi- 
astic cooperation by state and local leaders 
have enabled Oklahoma to move forward 
at an accelerated pace and are responsible 
for her increase of 57 percent—D. Edna 
Chamberlain. 


Orecon—This has been a banner year 
in Oregon. The NEA goal of 4000 mem- 
bers was reached early in the year; the 
state membership reached an all time high; 
and the OSTA set the pace for the nation 
by adopting a unified membership plan of 
Y, of 1 percent of the annual salary to 
cover state and national dues. Important 
factors in achieving these gains were adop- 
tion of a new style membership card which 
stressed local, state, and national organi- 
zations; personal letters to city and county 
school superintendents pointing out the 
strong and the weak membership spots; 
a strong contact committee; increased co- 
operation in professional organizations by 
administrators; active participation by 
teacher leaders; personal contacts and con- 
ferences at all regional meetings of the 
OSTA; teamwork all along the line.— 
Marie A. Lessing. 


PENNsyLvaNtA—The four-card “unified” 
enrolment plan, adopted by Pennsylvania 
nearly 20 years ago, has helped the key- 
stone state hold, for many years, first 
place in total number of NEA members. 
This mechanical device is, however, only 
partly responsible for Pennsylvania’s fine 
showing. The enthusiastic work of her 
state and local leaders is really responsible 
for her excellent record. 


TENNESSEE—Four years ago, the presi- 
dent and executive secretary of TEA held 
16 regional meetings thruout the state, 
during late September and early October, 
including representatives from each of the 
95 counties. By invitation, the meetings 
included county and city superintendents 
and supervisors and presidents and sec- 
retaries of local teacher organizations. 
The expense of these meetings was borne 
by TEA and the object was to strengthen 
local organizations. The plan worked so 
well that it has been continued. This year 
the NEA and a new theme were added, 
“How Can Schools Best Serve Now?” 
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also, two members from the state depart- 
ment of education and the state NEA 
Director. These meetings were held at 
the rate of two per day. The first con- 
vened at g a.M. and lasted thru lunch. 
The second started at 6 p.m. with a dinner 
and adjourned always by 10 p.m. Thru this 
contact, superintendents, supervisors, and 
teacher organizations became interested in 
the whole program and have cooperated 
beautifully in producing our 187 percent 
increase—Wilson New. 


Texas—Leaders in Texas went to work 
last August. The TSTA unanimously ac- 
cepted our quota of 15,000 and has given 
time, energy, and money toward its reali- 
zation. Plans for the year were set up on 
a monthly basis. In September letters were 
sent to all city and county superintendents 
encouraging early organization of drives 
for state and national memberships. In 
October a conference was held with presi- 
dents of state teachers colleges in regard to 
NEA membership, plans to interest begin- 
ning teachers in the program of the na- 
tional organization, and organizing Insti- 
tutes on Professional Relations. November 
was the red-letter month. Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes was our guest. In January NEA rep- 
resentatives were appointed for each of the 
eleven TSTA districts. They arranged for 
an NEA speech, an exhibit of NEA publi- 
cations, and a booth for the payment of 
dues at each of the spring district meetings. 
These representatives also sent letters to 
their county leaders. A four-page NEA 
News Flash was published in March and 
mailed to superintendents, college presi- 
dents, and classroom teacher leaders. This 
featured the December 31, 1943, member- 
ship report and the War and Peace Fund 
contributions.—Avis K. Roberson. 


Utaun—In the column of states arranged 
on the basis of percent of teachers enrolled 
in the NEA Utah has long stood near the 
top. This year she is at the top with 84 
percent of her teachers members of the 
National Association. The state NEA Di- 
rector, the secretary of the UEA, and 
presidents of the local associations united 
in a campaign for multiple memberships. 
We had the special incentive of enroling 
a higher proportion of teachers in the 
NEA than any other state and this we 
succeeded in doing. —John T. Wahlquist. 


Vircrnta—We have not done anything 
spectacular this year to boost NEA mem- 
bership, but have followed our customary 
procedure of urging local and district 
leaders to keep the matter constantly be- 
fore their members. Need for helping 
develop a stronger national association 
was one of the topics for discussion at our 
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summer roundup, our fall district cop. 
ferences, fall meetings of local Associations 
and our state delegate assembly.—Franci, 


S. Chase. 


Wasuincton—The steps in our cam. 
paign were as follows: [1] The board of 
directors of our association adopted the 
membership quota recommended by the 
NEA Executive Committee. [2] Our two 
special field agents for the three fall 
months, September, October, and Novem. 
ber, divided the territory and started out 
on an NEA sales campaign. [3] A letter 
was sent from state headquarters to all 
school leaders, including unit presidents, 
superintendents, classroom teacher and 
administrative officials, on the impor- 
tance of supporting our national organiza. 
tion. [4] A definite quota was worked 
out and assigned to each local unit in the 
state. [5] The program of the NEA was 
presented at each of our nine regional 
convention institutes. [6] A second cam- 
paign letter outlining a postcard member. 
ship report service was sent to all unit 
presidents. [7] Members of the board of 
directors of the state association accepted 
responsibility for the cleanup campaign 
in their respective areas. They were as- 
sisted by the classroom teacher directors 
in each region. [8] A progress report was 
sent to the field each two weeks during 
the latter part of the campaign. One 
hundred percent units were featured as 
well as units which had made a sub- 
stantial increase.—Joe A. Chandler. 


West Vircinta—West Virginia was the 
first state to exceed its NEA membership 
quota. This success can be attributed to: 
First, a pattern of organization that pro- 
vides for development of leadership in all 
levels of the profession. Second, a high 
spirit of professionalization among the 
teachers. Third, regional leadership con- 
ferences, where the importance of pro- 
fessional organization was emphasized, 
with the value of the NEA stressed. At 
tending the conferences were the county 
association presidents, superintendents, 
and other leaders. The conferences were 
directed by teams that had previously 
convened in a statewide meeting to dis- 
cuss and formulate plans for the regional 
meeting. Each team took to the regions 4 
well-planned program. Fourth, with the 
opening of school in the fall an active 
membership campaign was put into effect 
thru each of the 55 county education a 
sociations in cooperation with the super 
intendents. SEA headquarters served * 
coordinator and kept the counties i 
formed thru use of progress reports. ae 
spirit of cooperation among the “ 
people provided the most important # 
to our success.—Phares Reeder. 
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FL, Schlagle, president, supt. of schools, 
Kansas City 16, Kans. 

Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
201 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D. C. 

William G. Carr, associate secretary, 1201 
sixteenth St., Washington 6, D. C. 
_W. Crabtree, secretary-emeritus, 1304 
Euclid St., Washington 9, D. C. 

B. F. Stanton, treasurer, 232 Vincent Blvd., 
Alliance, Ohio 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS 


John Dewey, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

FL. Schlagle, prestdent 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, junior past president, 
prin, Gatewood School, Norfolk, Va. 

Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, first vicepresident, 
223 Summit Road, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Joseph H. Saunders, chairman, Board of 
Trustees, supt. of schools, Newport 
News, Va. 

B. F. Stanton, treasurer 

Leonard L. Bowman, viceprincipal, High- 
school, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

L. V. Phillips, principal, Lincoln High- 
school, Vincennes, Ind. 

Glenn E. Snow, president, Dixie Jr. Col- 
lege, St. George, Utah. 

Emily A. Tarbell, 235 Glenwood Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Joseph H. Saunders, chairman 
F.L. Schlagle, president 
Edgar G. Doudna, vicechairman, Board of 
Normal School Regents, Madison, Wis. 
Florence Hale, secretary, editor, The 
Grade Teacher, Box 873, Darien, Conn. 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, RFD #1, Casco 
Point, Wayzata, Minn. 


VICEPRESIDENTS 
Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, first vicepresident 
C. - Donehoo, supt. of schools, Gadsden, 
a. 

E.H. Garinger, principal, Central High- 
school, Charlotte, N. C. 

Mrs. Helen Gibbs, 377 W. First St., Day- 
ton, Ohio 

Richard B. Kennan, exec. secy., Maine 
Teachers Assn., Augusta, Me. 

ME, McCurdy exec. secy., North Dakota 
Education Assn., Fargo, N. D. 

M. Lillian McSorley, Lewis-Clark Hotel, 
Lewiston, Idaho 

Mrs W. C. Ray, supt. of schools, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 

D. D. Shelby, Greenwood Highschool, 
Greenwood, La. 














NEA Whcers 1944-45 


Calvin Stanley, Box 129, Norwich, Conn. 

Alvin Vandermast, 2523 West 77th St., 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Fred L. Witter, supt. of schools, Burling- 
ton, Wis. 


STATE DIRECTORS 


Alabama—H. G. Greer, supt., Monroe 
Co. Schools, Monroeville [1946] 

Alaska—Sara J. Fernald, Box 557, Sitka 
[1946] 

Arizona—Alice L. Vail, Highschool, Tuc- 
son [1945] 

Arkansas—W. F. Hall, state dept. of edu- 
cation, Little Rock [1945] 

California—Mrs. Louise Beyer Gridley, 
1839 San Ramon Ave., Berkeley [1945] 
—Leland M. Pryor, 1829 San Pasqual, 
Pasadena 8 [1947] 

Colorado—Craig P. Minear, exec. secy., 
Colorado Ed. Assn., Denver [1946] 

Connecticut — Albert C. Merriam, 1032 
Chapel St., New Haven [1945] 

Delaware—H. V. Holloway, state supt. 
of public instruction, Dover [1946] 

District of Columbia—Mrs. Mary S. Resh, 
principal, Burdick Vocational High- 
school, Washington [1947] 

Florida—C. Marguerite Morse, Clearwater 
Highschool, Clearwater [1945] 

Georgia—M. D. Collins, state supt. of 
schools, Atlanta [1947] 

Hawaii—James_ R. McDonough, exec. 
secy., Hawaii Education Assn., Hono- 
lulu [1945] 

Idaho—W. W. Christensen, 
schools, Idaho Falls [1946] 
Illinois—Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn 

Ave., Chicago [1947] 

Indiana—L. V. Phillips, principal, Lincoln 
Highschool, Vincennes [1947] 

Iowa—Gerald W. Kirn, Abraham Lincoln 
Highschool, Council Bluffs [1945] 

Kansas—F. L. Schlagle, supt. of schools, 
Kansas City 16 [1947] 

Kentucky—Richard E. Jaggers, state dept. 
of education, Frankfort [1947] 


supt. of 


Louisiana—L. P. Terrebonne, supt. of 
schools, Labuave Ave., Plaquemine 
[1946] 

Maine—Linwood J. Kelley, principal, 


Lewiston Highschool, Lewiston [1945] 
Maryland—Eugene W. Pruitt, co. supt. 
of schools, Frederick [1946] 
Massachusetts—Everett J. McIntosh, 62 
Front St., Weymouth [1946] 
Michigan—Ernest Giddings, 2127 College 
S. E., Grand Rapids [1946] 
Minnesota—Herbert R. Peterson, East 
Jr. Highschool, Duluth [1946] 
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Mississippi—H. V. Cooper, supt of schools, 
Vicksburg [1947] 


Missouri — Grace Riggs, viceprincipal, 
Manual High and Vocational School, 
Kansas City 6 | 1947] 

Montana—M. P. Moe, exec. secy., Mont. 
Education Assn., Helena [1945] 

Nebraska—Pearl Donoho, 3518 Burt St., 
Omaha [1946] 

Nevada—Dwight F. Dilts, secy., Ne- 
vada Edl. Assn., Carson City [1947] 
New Hampshire—Daniel W. MacLean, 
headmaster, Highschool, Berlin [1945 | 
New Jersey—Mrs. Lelia Brown Thomas, 

525 Clifton Ave., Newark [1947] 

New Mexico—R. J. Mullins, exec. secy., 
N. M. Edl. Assn., Santa Fe [1945] 
New York—Mrs. Marguerite Welch, 165 

Searlwyn Road, Syracuse [1947] 

North Carolina—Ethel Perkins, Box 49, 
Lexington [1946] 

North Dakota—F. Ray Rogers, supt. of 
schools, Carrington [1947] 

Ohio—Helen Bradley, 2401 Salutaris, Cin- 
cinnati [1947] 

—H. C. Roberson, assistant principal, 
South Highschool, Lima [1947 | 

Oklahoma—Mrs. D. Edna Chamberlain, 
Tulsa Public Schools, Board of Educa- 
tion, Tulsa | 1945] 

Oregon—Marie Lessing, 3043 N. E. 35th 
Ave., Portland [1945] 

Pennsylvania—Harvey E. Gayman, exec. 
secy., Pa. State Ed. Assn., Harrisburg 
[1947] 

—Mabel Studebaker, 426 East Tenth 
St., Erie [1945] 

Puerto Rico—Jose Joacquin Rivera, Box 
66, Camuy [1947] 

Rhode Island—James F. Rockett, state 
director of education, Providence [1946] 

South Carolina—S. David Stoney, prin., 
Bennett School, Charleston 6 [1947] 

South Dakota—H. G. Mosby, field secy., 
S. Dak. Ed. Assn., Sioux Falls [1947] 

Tennessee—Wilson New, principal, Stair 
Technical Highschool, Knoxville [1945 ] 

Texas—Avis K. Roberson, 2224 Weather- 
bee, Fort Worth 4 [1946] 

Utah—John T. Wahlquist, dean, School 
of Education, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City [1947] 

Vermont—Joseph A. Wiggin, principal, 
Highschool, Brattleboro [1946] 

Virginia—Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, 4828 
W. Seminary Ave., Richmond [1946] 

Washington—John R. Rushing, 343 E. 
52nd St., Seattle [1945] 

West Virginia—W. W. Trent, state supt. 
of free schools, Charleston | 1945] 

Wisconsin—George R. Rankin, 
South 30th St., Milwaukee [1946] 

Wyoming—Clyde W. Kurtz, supt. of 
schools, District ##1, Evanston [1945] 
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MEMBERSHIP IN EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS=1944 


Compiled by the NEA 


Research Division (July 1944) 





Membership in National 


Education Association Membership in State Association 



























Estimated 
States and other units | TF Tsao an, | Mey a1, | cece’ | Relive |Cemtie’ | MPFR | May 31, | May a1, | Mcechec'| Rela 
1943 1944 — 1944 — Ma sp toad 1943 1944 — 1944 
“4 2S | «| «@ | 2 Fg 6 le 12 














Ce. 892,350 219,334 271,847 Mes cae 5,086 2,517 753,0823 764,7443 Sea 
oo scceescccse 20/000 5,785 10,017 50 11 er 18,2594 18,9054 95 45 
— ESE 350 265 251 72 4 ae 3 i 308 203 58 51 
wk&kArizona*. 0... eee 3,400 1,946 2,374 70 5 ore £.200, 43.998, 90 95 
WArkansas*.............. 12,500 786 2,178 17 45 ‘ Rs 36'508 94 16 
California*....... 43,500 18,045 20,084 46 13 466 4 : i 84 38 
een ge 9,800 4,311 4,156 42 15 80 28 8,449 8,626 88 33 
Leake a 10,000 1'943 2/430 24 32 76 37 10,048, 9,800, 98 9 
% #&Delaware*.............. 2,000 709 944 47 12 TF ae ae osam 87 34 
% District of Columbia*..... 3,400 1,754 2,050 60 6 106 a Ce. 72 46 
Florida*.............0-. 13,500 1,978 2,366 18 44 85 75 11,837 1,671 86 35 
(a ae 25,000 4,846 6,735 27 29 49 43 17,750! 19,7488 79 43 
ee SC eeté«éiST 86 i ee: 9647 —-9'700 90 97 
RN tie eet 4,200 867 1,260 30 24 29 46 3,636 3,922 93 19 
= pnN nT: 46,400 13,812 13,542 29 95 264 49 40,115 39,779 86 36 
HkIndiana*®.. 0. 23,200 10,359 12,995 53 9 163 83 23,280 20,023 99 6 
Me ol aniesan,. Sapoe 4,003 5,110 22 35 79 89 21,535 20,627 88 32 
a. eek RO 4,552 5,935 34 21 59 77 15,800 15,857, 94 24 
Kentucky*.............. 18,500 4,955 5,689 31 = Hy 109 Hf tee = 13 
jaa. ....-.cese 740500 2.974 Soe0 44 - @6@  j = SB = wassie j } 
aa......... 6,000 1,620 2,049 34 20 49 107 6,1008 6,266 10418 9 
Maryland*.............- 8,700 1,529 3,148 36 18 61 47 5,430 6,2104 71 47 
ig oo al ts scaccas 251000 4,593 4,391 18 43 121 97 20,5008 90,0008 80 49 
ann amealani nat 34,000 6,944 6,595 19 40 120 93 30,749 30,407 89 98 
Minnesota*..........-.. 20,700 2,806 3,485 17 46 75 120 14,601 14,470 70 49 
Mississippi*............. 15,500 1,469 1,871 12 51 mee ~ Lue 11,3444 12,6704 82 41 
SECRET RS 8 6,405 26 30 119 463 24,2514 24,0458 98 8 
ey ee 2800 7830 889 18 49 Pe: 3/968 31655 76 44 
Nebraska*.............. 43,600 1,797 2,573 19 41 98 15 10,946, 11,487 84 37 
Po ee 1,000 746 759 we, 6 (eee | Oe 0 
New Hampshire*........ 3,100 455 617 20 38 ore 2,5408 2,738 88 30 
New Jersey*........... 28,000 7,213 8,093 29 26 175 180 25,430 25,700 92 93 
%& New Mexico*.......... 4,400 692 1,217 98 27 35 27 4,018 4,224 26, 10, 
a. ieee ree 74,600 14,060 14,566 = = = = pape page = = 
* orth Carolina*......... 26,000 3,098 6,241 4 5 i ; 
teNorth Dakota¥.......... 6,800 1,036 1,375 20 37 37 27 4,670 4,780 70 48 
H#KOhI0*®... 2... eee 39,700 18,165 21,602 54 8 434 79 38,2508 37,541 95 14 
Oklahoma*...........-. 17,100 2,962 3,554 21 36 58 32 16,899! 17,0018 99 5 
wk kOregon*............... F 8,000 9.589 4,383 55 7 62 19 6,100 7,500 94 18 
%& wPennsylvania*®........... 59,600 29,496 96,285 44 14 399 43 54,192 53,748 90 96 
PUTO MICO. 65 ccc sss 7,500 107 111 1 52 Mes) OSes 5,800 6,257 83 39 
Rhode Island*........... 4,000 276 623 16 47 i dees 4,3465 4,2008 40513 1 
%South Carolina*......... 15,200 2,999 3,549 93 34 Mi Meets 14,5914 14,3944 95 19 
South Dakota*........... 7,600 690 1,038 14 50 ey aS 6,635 7,068 93 20 
wk kTennessee*............. 19,900 2,199 6,319 33 29 50 129 18,0934 18,3944 96 11 
Meer oh aca nonin cet 45,000 4,330 6,214 14 49 270 179 26,526" 28,900! 64 50 
KKUtah*. eee 4,900 3,563 4,112 84 2 35 17 4,709 4,831 99 7 
Vermont*.............. 2500 535 624 95 31 = ror ee 2,293 2,550 10913 4 
KHVirginia*............... 18,100 5,999 7,345 41 16 91 93 18,285 18,6514 1038 3 
Kk kWashington*............ 12,400 4,345 6,532 53 10 106 53 10,3008 11,089 89 99 
wk kWest Virginia®. ........ 16,100 3,075 6,229 39 17 70 241 13,8634 14,9136 88 31 
Wisconsin . ......... 22,000 5,897 6,038 97 28 i ee 920,539 20,670 94 17 
wWyomingt ............ 2,600 629 906 35 19 25 15 1,768 2,196 82 40 
Other U.S. possessions .. ...... 96 Mn Cae . cabana Me Ge, Depa eras tee er Reet i SotedisBa- 0) Wl Atiaceiate 
(EE a ee eee 88 110 he ee ee Ea mR eee 








% Over the top in either NEA Membership or War 


is an estimate. Figure 


includes enrolment in both listed in column 11 is used, the rank in column 12 


and Peace Fund. 

%& k Over the top in both NEA Membership and 
War and Peace Fund. 

*Victory Honor Roll. 

included in column 4. 

These figures are taken from the Fourth Yearbook of 
Future Teachers of America. These members of col- 
lege FTA chapters are junior members of the NEA. 
These figures are not included in column 4. 

Total for repdérted and estimated membership. 

4Includes enrolment in both white and colored 
associations (separate organizations). 

5Membership is for 1941. 


= and colored associations (separate organiza- 
tions). 

= F Membership in white state teachers association is 
an estimate. Membership in colored state teachers 
association is for 1942. Figure includes enrolment in 
both white and colored associations (separate organ- 
izations). 

8Estimated. 

The rank of New York State Association is 
lowered by the fact that the state association does not 
operate in the city of New York. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of the teachers outside of the city of New York 
ere enrolled in the New York State Teachers Asso- 


would be changed to 7. ; 
10\Membership in colored state teachers association 
is for 1942. Figure includes enrolment in bot 
white and colored associations (separate orgeniza- 
tions). 
Mhochodes estimated enrolment in both white and 
colored associations (separate organizations). 
Membership in colored state teachers association 
is for 1943. Figure includes enrolment in both white 
and colored associations (separate organizations). 
The percents in excess of 
accounted for by the fact that members are enrolle 


100 percent are 


®&Membership in colored state teachers association ciation. 


When this percent rather than the one 


among laymen and teachers in private schools 4 
institutions of higher learning. 


SS 


peas TABLE shows the facts regarding professional organiza- 
tions and indicates the relative standing of each of the 
states with respect to membership in both national and state 
associations. The total membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association was 219,334 on May 31, 1943, and 271,847 
on May 31, 1944. This latter figure is 30 percent of the 
892,350 teachers in the 48 states, Alaska, D. C., Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

The figures for state associations for May 31, 1943, show 
a membership in these associations of 753,082. This figure 
for May 31, 1944, is 764,744, which is 86 percent of the 


892,350 teachers in the states, Alaska, D. C., Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 


In the United States in 1943, 24 percent of the teachers 
of the country were enrolled in the National Education As- 
sociation; in 1943, the percent of teachers enrolled, given at 
the head of column 5, was 30. The percent of teachers enrolled 
in state associations in 1943 was 84; the corresponding per 
cent of 1944, given at the head of column 11, was 86. The 
preceding percents are based upon the number of teachers 
in each state as shown in column 2 which include teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The figures for state assoc" 
tions (columns g and 10) are based on signed reports from 
officers of those associations. 
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HERE SHOULD BE One Or More women 
te the peace commission,” said 
A, J. Stoddard in his magnificent address 
at the Pittsburgh convention. “If the 
women of America allow this peace 
treaty to be made by a commission 
without a woman on it, they will almost 
deserve to go on generation after gen- 
eration down into the valley of the 
shadow to give life to boys to be 
killed on battlefields!” 

On the streetcar headed toward their 
hotels that night, women delegates 
spoke of this challenge hurled by Dr. 
Stoddard and expressed the conviction 
that women must have a share in mak- 
ing and keeping the peace to come. 

The thinking of these delegates was 
in line with that of a group of 200 rep- 
resentative women who met at the 
White House in June for a conference 
which marks, in the words of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, “a milestone in the historic 
march of women.” 

The NEA was well represented at 
the conference by a group of officers and 
staff members headed by President Edith 
B Joynes. The NEA field director, 
Charl Ormond Williams, presided. 

At this White House Conference 
plans were projected which may open 
the way for women to serve on all coun- 
cils dealing with postwar policy-making. 
As an outgrowth of the conference a 
roster of women qualified to serve on 
policy-making conferences is this month 
being turned over to the Department of 
State and other government agencies. 

Policy-making international confer- 
ences dealing with food, relief and re- 
habilitation, education, labor, and mone- 
tary stabilization have already been held, 
and to each the United States has sent 
one or a few women delegates, along 
with the men members of the delega- 
tion. Six of these women spoke at the 
White House Conference. 

Most of the speakers agreed with Sec- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, who 
“id, “American women today do not 
make their claim to positions of respon 
sbility and trust because they are 
Women. They will be used successfully 
only if they are patriotic, trustworthy, 
sponsible citizens of demonstrated 
tility.” All agreed that the tasks of war, 


of peace, of nation-planning must be 
shared by men and women alike. A 
summary adopted by the White House 
Conference stated in part: 

“No part of the citizenry holds a 
greater stake in the democratic way of 
life, in plans for the reconstruction of an 
ordered world, than the women of the 
nation. Women have been called upon 
to share the burdens of war, to stand 
side by side with men on the production 
line, and to complement men in the 
fighting services. So women must share 
in the building of a postwar world fit 
for all citizens—men and women—to 
live and work in freely side by side.” 

“There is an encouraging change of 
approach in the matter of women’s par- 
ticipation in public affairs,” said Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Rohde, former American 
ambassador to Denmark. “In the early 
suffrage days, places were demanded 
for women with emphasis on women’s 
rights to have such positions. Now 
there is emphasis on the government’s 
right to have the special services which 
women are qualified to give.” Answer- 
ing the question, “What zs the special- 
ized service of women?” she said: 

“Tt is not making wars. Planning wars 
has been a masculine achievement. 
There are certain fields in which women 
by temperament and training and ex- 
perience have something significant of 
their own to contribute. All that con- 
cerns the home and the child is woman’s 
special domain. Some of the most vital 
postwar problems deal with just these 
matters—homes to be rebuilt, children 
to be clothed and fed. To omit women 
from leadership in these phases would 
be uneconomical and impractical. 

“Education, with its close relation to 
the child’s welfare, has been women’s 
province to an extraordinary degree. 
The great majority of our teachers are 
women, and what a valiant army they 
are! Education is a major problem of 
the postwar world. The rebuilding of 
ideals is more important than the re- 
building with brick and mortar, and it 
would be a costly oversight to omit 
from leadership in this field those who 
best know the mind of childhood and 
how it may be led forth. 

“But after a mother has studied the 





child and given him in home and edu- 
cation all that she feels will fit him for 
manhood, the time may come when 
government puts its hand into the home 
and takes the finished product onto the 
battlefield. Women should have a place 
on all councils which decide questions 
of war and peace between the nations.” 

The need for an “informal panel” or 
roster of women qualified in many fields 
was expressed by G. Howland Shaw, 
Assistant Secretary of State. The con- 
ference appointed a continuation com- 
mittee to prepare such a roster: Charl O. 
Williams, chairman; Minnie L. Maffett, 
president of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs; Dr. Kathryn McHale, general 
director of the American Association of 
University Women; Mrs. La Fell Dick- 
inson, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Elizabeth 
Christman, executive secretary of the 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League; and Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, 
administrative director of the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau. 

In the preparation of the roster the 
committee has had the suggestions of 
hundreds of men and women. The ros- 
ter as now completed brings together 
the names and qualifications of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished women. There 
are many educators on the list. 

But compilation of the roster, im- 
portant tho it is, marks not the end but 
the beginning of the responsibility of 
educated women of this day. As Mrs. 
Ellen S. Woodward of the Social Se- 
curity Board reminded the White House 
Conference, “We know that misunder- 
standing and ignorance in the last 
postwar period contributed to the con- 
fusion in public thinking concerning 
ways to achieve world peace. ‘There 
must be developed a strong public 
opinion if the policies of the conference 
are to be effective and if women are to 
understand what each can do.in her own 
community to work for a lasting peace.” 

To the development of an enlightened 
public opinion in their own communi- 
ties, teachers can make substantial con- 
tributions and can lead in a mobilization 
of women to their obligations as citizens 
with a stake in the future. 
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ten by her mother. Appeared in Asia and the 
Americas, Nov., Dec. 1943; Jan., Feb, Mar 
Apr. 1944. East and West Assn., NY, NY.” 





THE FOLLOWING LIST of selected references on India was prepared by C. O. Arndt, Senior LOAN PACKET / 
Specialist in Far Eastern Education, U. S. Office of Education. It is hoped that the references here Packet XXI-JSA-4. India—contains various kinds ks 


will provide a good start for teachers who wish to give larger consideration to India in their 
classrooms. Starred items have appeared in previous Guides. For a longer list see the Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals for May 1944. Free reprints of the 
list from the Bulletin may be ordered from the U. S$. Office of Education, Wash. 25, DC. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The Far East and Adjoining Areas—This 38” x 
49” colored map gives boundaries as of 1939 
and indicates location of natural resources by 
symbols. 25¢. American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St., NY 22, NY. 


India—Hyderabad; India—Mysore and Ceylon; 
India—Punjab—Realistic pictures of Indian life. 
Each, one reel silent, for junior-senior high- 
school. 1940. Cost, $24 each. Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, NY. Available for rent from 
film libraries. 


The Jungle—a picture of animals in their native, 
jungle habitat. 4 Village in India—spinning, 
weaving, wrestling, a wedding, and other scenes 
from daily life. Each, one reel, sound, color, for 
elementary and highschool. 1942. For rental 
apply to Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 
43rd St., NY 18, NY. Short term rentals thru 
American Museum of Natural History, 77th St. 
and Central Park West, NY, NY. 


Picture Map of India—This 38” x 48” picture 


reliable factual material, The authors are an 
Indian and an Englishman resident in India. 
1943. 176p. $2. Oxford University Press, 114 5th 
Ave., NY 11, NY. 


Keri the Elephant by Dhan G. Mukerji—the 
story of how an Indian boy of nine trained a 
five-months-old elephant. 1922. 135p. $2; school 
ed., $1.25. For intermediate grades. Dutton, NY, 
NY. 


Legacy of India by G. T. Garratt [ed.]—a rich 
collection of essays on Indian history, art, music, 
and culture. 1937. 428p. $4. Oxford University 
Press, NY, NY. 


Modern India and the West by L. S. O’Malley 
[ed.]—16 rather heavy chapters on Indian life 
and culture, written by English and Indian au- 
thors. 1941. 834p. Oxford University Press, 
NZ, NY. 


My India, My America by Krishnalal Shrid- 
harani—readable account of the author’s experi- 
ences in India and America, with consideration 
given to India’s political parties and leaders of 
today. 1941. 647p. $3.75. Duell, Sloan, and 


of curriculum material suitable for classroom 
use. Upon request, it will be mailed without 
charge to schools for a loan period of two weeks 
A franked label is provided for a return of the 
materials. Information Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Wash. 25, DC. 


PAMPHLETS 
[On highschool and adult levels] 


America’s Battlefronts: Where Our Fighting 
Forces Are by Frederick Gruin—recent data 
about China, India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the islands of the southwest Pacific, briefly pre- 
sented. 1943. 96p. 25¢. Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 E. 38th St., NY 16, NY. 


The Cripps Mission by R. Coupland—an inter- 
pretation by one of Sir Stafford Cripps’ staff 
members. 1942. g1p. 75¢. Oxford Univ. Press, 
NY, NY. 


East India—abstract of tables giving main sta- 
tistics of the census of the Indian Empire of 
1941. 1943. 16p. 10¢. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London. 


Independence for India? compiled by J. E. 
Johnsen [The Reference Shelf, Vol. 16, No. 
3]—-reprints articles on Indian independence 
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map, sketched in black ink on white background z j which represent both Indian and British view- prest 
is designed for coloration. 1930. 50¢. Friend- Pearce, 270 Madison Ave., NY, NY. points. Valuable for debate work. 1943. 292p. th 
ship Press, 156 5th Ave., NY, NY. Nationalism and Reform in India by William $1.25. H. W. Wilson, 950-972 University Ave., = 

Roy Smith—history of the Indian nationalist NY 52, NY. oy 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


India, a List for Highschool Students (10¢); 
India, a List for College Students (15¢). Avail- 


movement up to 1935. Objective in analysis, 
heavy in style. 1938. 485p. $5. Yale University 
Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


India—a University of Chicago Round Table 
Broadcast [No. 212] by George Bobrinskoy, 
Walter Clark, and Quincy Wright. Valuable 
charts. 1942. 29p. 10¢. Univ. of Chicago, Chi- 





ae : ‘ vere Our India by Minocheker R. Masani—simply ee 
ability, usefulness, and quality were the criteria written, factual account of the people, land, and cago, IIl. ball 
used in making selections. 1942. East and West —pesources. 1942. 174p. $1.75. Oxford University i tale “Ueiien ty Yanan tellbe 7 
Assn., 40 E. 49th St., NY 17, NY. Press, NY, NY e . ; ocla 
: ‘ : British view of the Indian problem as seen by a th 

What One Should Know about India, Tibet, and it th 


Ceylon by Horace I. Poleman [director of Indic 
Studies, Library of Congress]—reprinted from 
Wilson Library Bulletin, May 1942. 4p. Free. For 
upper level of highschool and college and uni- 
versity classes. Library of Congress, Wash., D. C. 


BOOKS 


[Unless otherwise indicated, these are on senior 
highschool and adult levels. ] 


Folk Tales of Bengal by Lal Behari Day—well- 
written, interesting. 1929. 64p. $1.75. Macmillan, 
60 5th Ave., NY 11, NY. 


Gay-Neck by Dhan G. Mukerji—story of an 
Indian boy and his iridescent-throated carrier 
pigeon. Newbery Medal book for 1928. Junior- 
senior highschool. 1927. 197p. $2.25. Dutton, 
286-302 4th Ave., NY 10, NY. 


Glimpses of World History by Jawaharlal Nehru 
—includes reflections on India’s role in the 
world. 1942. 993p. $4. John Day, 2 W. 45th St., 
NY 19, NY. 


India, A Short Cultural History by H. G. Raw- 
linson—wellwritten, illustrated cultural history 
stressing art, religion, literature. By an English 
authority on Indian history. 452p. $7.50. Apple- 
ton-Century, 35 W. 32nd St., NY, NY. 


India Today by W. E. Duffett and others— 
valuable, small handbook. Chapters dealing with 
social and economic structure are particularly 


lucid. 1942. 173p. $1.75. John Day, NY, NY. 


Introduction to India by F. R. Moraes and Rob- 
ert Stimson. Originally designed for the U. S. 
Army in India, this book contains a wealth of 


A Passage to India by E. M. Forster—an inter- 
esting, unpatronizing story of Indian life by a 
distinguished English writer who knows India 
well. 1940. 322p. 95¢. Modern Library, 20 E. 
57th St., NY, NY. 


The Problem of India by R. Palme Dutt—rapid 
summary of the background of the Indian ques- 
tion and a proposed solution by the editor of 
the British Labour Monthly. 1943. 224p. $2. In- 
ternational Publishers, 381 4th Ave., NY, NY. 


Rise and Fulfillment of British Rule in India 
by Edward Thompson and G. T. Garratt—a 
wellwritten account of Indo-British history up to 
1934, by two English scholars. 1934. 6gop. $7.50. 
Macmillan, NY, NY. 


A Short History of India by W. H. Moreland 
and A. C. Chatterjee—possibly the best short 
history of India from ancient times to the pres- 
ent. 1936. 496p. $4. Longmans, Green, 55 5th 
Ave, NY 3, NY. 


Subject India by Henry Noel Brailsford—forth- 
right, incisive study of India today by a British 
writer. 1943. 274p. $2.50. John Day, NY, NY. 


Toward Freedom: The Autobiography of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru—by one of India’s truly great 
democratic leaders. Understanding of both the 
Indian and western mind is keen and penctrat- 
ing. 1941. 445p. $4. John Day, NY, NY. 


CURRENT MAGAZINE STORY 


“With My Daughter's Indian Family” by Hilda 
Wernher—diary describing home life of a Euro- 
pean girl who married an Indian Moslem, writ- 


former Viceroy of India. 1942. 31p. 15¢. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, NY, NY. 


*The People of tndia—thcir history, culture, 
leaders. 1943. 32p. 40¢. East and West Assn. 
NY, NY. 


*A Picture of India by Edwin Haward. Govt. 
of India Information Services, 2633 16th St, 
NW, Wash., DC. 


Speaking of India—150 questions and answers 
by M. S. Farley [Institute of Pacific Relations 
Pamphlet No. 9]. 1943. 63p. 25¢. American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th 
St. NY ‘22; NY. 


Twentieth Century India by Kate Mitchell and 
Kumar Goshal, edited by M. S. Stewart [a co- 
operative project between American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and Webster Pub- 
lishing Co.]. Describes India’s peoples, village 
life, wealth and poverty, government, growth of 
nationalism, role in the war. 1944. 94D. 40¢. 
Webster Publishing Co., 1800-1808 Wash. Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


PLAYS 


Collected Poems and Plays by Rabindranath 
Tagore—several plays suitable for use by high- 
school students. 1941. 577p- $3- Macmillan, 
NY, WY. 


Shakuntala and Other Writings by Kalidasa, © 
by Arthur W. Ryder—most famous play of = 
of India’s greatest poets. For adult use. me 
man’s Edition, No. 629. 216p. 95¢. Dutton, \" 
NY. 
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FEDERAL AID 


oderal Aid Outlook Excellent 


L Tug MOVEMENT to bring H. R. 2849 be- 
re the House of Representatives by means 
f Discharge Motion Number 12 is mak- 
x steady progress. As of August 8, there 
le §4 signatures to the petition and 30 
ledges, making a total of 114. The effort 
obtain the necessary 218 signatures to 
ring the bill to the floor of the House will 
continued until the required number is 
tained. There is a strong probability that 
.637 can be presented again soon by the 
nate Committee on Education and Labor 
further Senate floor debate and a vote. 
The action of the two national parties at 
ir Chicago conventions shows a real in- 
rest in public education. The statements 
the Republican platform in which edu- 
tion is specifically mentioned are as 
pllows: 
‘The measures we propose shall avoid 
ederalization of government activities, to 
eend that our states, schools, and cities 
hall be free. Educational progress and the 
cial and economic stability and wellbeing 
{the farm family must be a prime na- 
onal purpose... . We approve, have 
bpported and have aided in the enactment 
{laws which provide for . . . education 
d vocational training” for veterans. 

























The Democratic platform declares that 
“we favor federal aid to education admin- 
istered by the states without interference 
by the federal government.” 

What you can do—We have never been 
closer to our goal than now. There is more 
organized interest among both educators 
and laymen than we have ever had. If ever 
there was a time for you to register your 
opinion and judgment with your Congress- 
man, that time is now. Write him. Have 
others write their Congressmen, asking 
that they sign Discharge Petition Number 
12 to bring the bill before the House for 
debate and action. Federal aid should be 
the subject of discussion in faculty meet- 
ings, local associations, state conventions. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


NEA Achievements 
yy Use the poster from page 143 in your 


local membership campaign. A similar 
page covering the NEA program of action 
will appear in THe Journat for October. 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


yy THe Seventh Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education sponsored by the 


























































+» « at the Postconvention Conference, NEA Headquarters 
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Department and the University of Pitts- 
burgh had in attendance 107 educators 
from 24 states. Theme of the conference 
was “The Elementary School—Preparing 
for Citizenship.” Proceedings of the Con- 
ference can be secured from the university 
for $2 per copy. 

The following officers of the Department 
were elected at the general session of the 
Department at Pittsburgh: 

President: Lester J. Nielson, Granite District, 
Salt Lake City 2, Utah. Vicepresidents: Sarah L. 
Young, Parker School, Oakland 3, Calif.; Edwon 
L. Riggs, Creighton School, School District 14, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Laura E. Kellar, Atwater School, 


Shorewood, Milwaukee 11, Wis.; Thomas EF. 
Pierce, State Teachers College for Women, Denton, 
Tex.; Florence Gabriel, Malvern School, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. Executive Committee: Eugene H. 
Herrington, Ebert School, Denver, Colo.; Marjorie 
Walters, Harrison School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Mrs. Florine Howes Elrey, Central School, Mama- 


roneck, N. Y.; Raymon W. Eldridge, Lawrence 
School, Brookline, Mass. Executive Secretary: Eva 
G. Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 


’ Washington 6, D. C. 


Assistant Secretary, EPC 


Sy Tue Epucationat Poricres Commtis- 
SION announces the appointment of Dr. 
Flaud C. Wooton, associate professor of 
education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, as assistant secretary of the Com- 
mission. Dr. Wooton is on leave until No- 
vember 1 to assist in the Commission’s 
work in the field of international educa- 
tional relations. 


Science Organizations Merge 


sv THe National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation officially came into existence in 
Pittsburgh on July 4 thru the merger of 
the American Council of Science Teachers 
and the American Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The new organization is a depart- 
ment of the NEA and an afhliate of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. All teachers interested in 
science, including members of either of 
the uniting organizations, are invited to 
join. Send check for $1 to Norman R. D. 
Jones, 5073a Mardel, St. Louis 9, Mo. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


yy Tue sustness of the Department was 
conducted on a delegate basis for the first 
time at the annual NEA convention in 
Pittsburgh, in July. More than 600 dele- 
gates registered. 


New officers of the Department for 1944- 
45 are: 

President, Mrs. Beulah Keeton Walker, Dallas, 
Tex.; vicepresident, Mary Virginia Morris, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; southeastern regional 
Mary Titus, Huntington, W. Va.; and south cen- 
tral regional director, Marie A. Ernst, St. Louis, 
Mo. The November 1944 News Bulletin will carry 
a complete list of officers. 


director, 
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FINANCE AND SALARIES 


California’s Initiative Campaign 


sc Every TEACHER in California has been 
asked to contribute at least $5 and every 
administrator at least $10 toward a $150,- 
ooo fund to be used in a campaign on be- 
half of an amendment to the California 
Constitution to increase state aid for ele- 
mentary schools from a minimum of $60 
to a minimum of $80 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Radio 


s THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
the United States Office of Education, the 
American Vocational Association, and the 
National Broadcasting Company are co- 
operating in the presentation of eight half- 
hour radio programs cn critical issues in 
American education. They are being’ pre- 
sented under the general title, Pursuit of 
Learning, as a feature of the NBC “Uni- 
versity of the Air” each Sunday afternoon 
at 4:30 o'clock Ewr. The series began Au- 
gust 13, 1944, and will continue thru Octo- 
ber 1, 1944. 

Noted citizens, government officials, 
leaders of the armed forces, and prominent 
educators share the microphone to ex- 
change opinions on the problems which 
education must try to solve in the imme- 
diate postwar period. Among educators 
participating are William G. Carr, Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, A. J. Stoddard, F. L. 
Schlagle, John McCarthy, John W. Stude- 
baker, Stephen Bayne, and Fred J. Kelly. 


Programs remaining to be broadcast are: 


Sept. 1o—How Shall We Assure Equal 
Opportunity to Education? 

Sept. 17—How Can We Reduce IIlit- 
eracy? 

Sept. 24—Should Work Experience Be 
Part of Education? 


Oct. 1—Military Training for American 
Youth. 


Rotary Recruits Teachers 


yy Rorary INTERNATIONAL has joined the 
campaign in which the NEA is taking the 
lead to focus public attention upon the 
critical need for teachers and the essential 
character of education in war and peace. 
A broadside mailed to presidents of local 
Rotary Clubs thruout the United States by 
Philip Lovejoy, secretary of Rotary Inter- 
national, suggests to local clubs: “The work 
of the school teacher is essential in the 
preservation of our democracy. Thru the 
classrooms pass the future citizens of a na- 
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tion. Rotary Clubs can benefit themselves 
and the teaching profession by devoting a 
program to the problems which today face 
educators directly and everyone indirectly.” 

The broadside, illustrated with graphs 
from NEA publications, presents facts 
about the shortage of teachers and the 
salary situation which is forcing competent 
instructors from the nation’s classrooms. 

Schoolmaster-Rotarians may help in the 
campaign by reporting the character of 
programs and other activities in this field 
to the Office of Public Relations, NEA, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“Your Kids Are the Victims” 


yrIn This Week (circulation 6,000,000) 
August 6, 1944, is a story describing the 
effect of the shortage of teachers on educa- 
tion which deserves to be called to the 
attention of many lay leaders. The editor 
and author cooperated closely with the 
NEA and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in the preparation of this helpful 
story. A word of appreciation to Lionel M. 
Kaufman, editor of This Week, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y., is in order. 


HERE AND THERE 


On International Relations 


s& “INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES” is the 
theme of the September issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, edited by Secretary William 
G. Carr of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. The volume explores and discusses 
current issues and activities concerning in- 
ternational relations in educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural fields. Price to nonmem- 
bers of the Academy, $2; to members, $1. 


Dr. Sutton Available for Lectures 


yy Wittis a. sutron, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlanta, for the past 
year secretary of the Georgia Education 
Association, and one of the most eloquent 
orators in America, is now associated with 
the Educational Department of The Read- 
er’s Digest and is available for speaking en- 
gagements before educational groups. 
Write to the Educational Department, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Permanent Conscription 


yy THosE INTERESTED in the article on page 
139—and what teacher is not?—will wish 
to refer back to the Educational Policies 
Commission statement, “Permanent Con- 
scription?” in THE Journat for May 1944, 
p.111. See also Conscription, the Test of 
the Peace by Norman Thomas (10¢, Post- 
war World Council, 112 East roth St., 
New York City). 


What Do You Think? 


yx From a Chicago reader comes this te 
quest, “I wish THE Journat would ’ 
lish letters from teachers—in which 
may express our ideas and problems q 
even to criticize. I always feel personall 
left out of THE Journat.” Would you } 
in favor of such a column? 


The World Is Large 


I’ve listened oft to the people who say 
The world has grown quite small tod, 
They seem to think that a telephone cal 
Between two points includes it all. 
Or, these folks tell us again and again 
The world is as large as an aeroplane: 
And one fellow said some days ago 

It was just the size of a radio. 


Well, whatever size the world may be 

It doesn’t seem quite that small to me. 

With millions of boys scattered far an 
wide 

In the ebb and flow of the battletide— 

From the frozen north to the desert sand 

To the torrid south our world expands, 


My own two sons are both gone now, 

Which doesn’t make the world seem sma 
somehow. 

From east to west is a long long way, 

The distance between my sons today. 


Our hearts go out to the ends of the ear 

To follow the blood, the tears, and th 
mirth 

Of the brave young lads who marche 
away 

To defend the world we know today. 

From east to west, from pole to pole 

Their deeds of valor expand the soul 

And in humbleness we quietly pray 

For a heart to encompass the world toda 


When they come to the end of the bloo 
trail 
Shall their sacrifice be of no avail? 
If we guard not the things for which the 
fought 
Then the deeds they did were all i 
naught, 
And we shall learn at the curtain call — 
It was us, not the world, that grew qui 
small. 
Harold W. Smith 
Superintendent of Schools 
Glendale, Arizona. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 

National Go-to-School 

Drive 1944-45 

+r Tuts 1s THE TITLE of a handbook to 
parents, teachers, students, and other ¢ 
zens in their efforts to keep the natio 
boys and girls of highschool age schog 
either fulltime or in [Cont. on page 4% 
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Comprehensive information on— Breath Control 


HIS valuable training aid was designed to assist 

il? teachers of glee clubs, choruses, and choirs in the 
hich thd building of expressive singing groups. It is divided into 
sections that treat individually with the varied factors 

e all f involved in the correct interpretation of choral music. 
Each section is supplemented by a listing of Victor 


1 call Records. The works selected are recommended as 
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other ¢i 

e nati RCA VICTOR DIVISION * CAMDEN, N. J. 

in . LEADS THE WAY... In Radio... Television ...Tubes... 
mage Phonographs ... Records... Electronics 
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A New Booklet 


= for Choral Directors 


by GEORGE HOWERTON, Eminent Choral Authority 


being particularly useful as examples of the text. 


George Howerton, author of the booklet, is Director 
of Choral Activities at Northwestern University. He 
has had tremendous success in developing outstand- 
ing singing groups that are noted for distinguished 
interpretation of important choral literature. 


“The Use of Victor Records in the High School 
Choral Training Program” is available from your 
Victor Record Dealer. If he cannot supply you, use 
the coupon below to order your copy or copies now. 
This 58-page booklet — 25¢ per copy. 


CLC CED COND CED CRED Conn GHEE CAND GUND OUND CRED SEED Gumn Gum Gan Gum GED SED GD Gee cue cee Cae Gee oe oe Oe Pe Oe 


Send for This Booklet Today 


The Educational Department (43-5A) 
RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
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I Gentlemen: Please send me........ copy (orcopies) 
I of George Howerton’s publication “The Use of Victor 
I Records in the High School Choral Training Program” 
at 25¢ per copy. Enclosed is$........... to cover order. 
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“All the children are learning to read 
and reading to learn with our new 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 


materials. Picture-reading carries 
over into the new science books, 
and Basic vocabulary and com- 
prehension skills into the corre- 
lated Social Studies, Health and 
Personal Development, and Num- 
ber books. They’re grand!’ 


Published by 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Builders of Educational Programs 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 NEW YORK 10 


c. 
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TO TEACHERS 
free...ana STUDENTS 


With Each Introductory Subscription to 
HYGEIA, The Health Magazine—This Valu- 
able 96-Page Book ““ANSWERS TO 
POPULAR HEALTH QUESTIONS”—FREE. 


commen / BOK OF AnSeRS 10 


TYPICAL TOPICS Anemia Indigestion Re 
COVERED IN THE Arthritis | Marriage Fy 
200 HEALTH QUES- Baby Care Nutrition ‘ ’ 

—and HYGEIA publish 1 
TIONS ANSWERED } Colds Skin auuaher of than eainatn peck snout, 
BY MEDICAL AU- Cosmetics Thyroid Join the 23,000 teachers who read and 


assign HYGEIA regularly. Access to 
a library copy of HYGEIA is no ade- 
quate substitute for a personal sub- 
scription. Send for your FREE book 
and six issues NOW. 


THORITIES Heart Varicose Veins 










INTRODUCTORY OFFER 6 ISSUES $1.00 


HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, 
Dept. F. 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 


Send me free the 96-page book “ANSWERS 
TO HEALTH QUESTIONS.” I enclose $1.00 
for the next 6 issues of HYGEIA. 


NR Tt eae 


Gq” "aaa 


a5 ccsccncncshssccinscceesscecsssdisscoessctuctonesissisassesutsleabielastasasitsastatnas 


A National Health 
H \ 4 EIA Magazine Published By 
Organized Medicine 
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| Cont. from p. 152] a well planned schoo 
and-work program, until they complet 
their courses. Order from the Super 
tendent of Documents, Washington 2 
D. C., 5¢. NEA Leaders Letter No ‘ 
was devoted to the National ‘Go-to Scho, 
Drive. 


A Twofold Military Objective 


yw By American Education Week, Nove 
ber 5-11, will your school qualify to fly th 
Schools-at-War flag indicating that at leas 
go percent of your pupils are saving reg 
larly? By December 7, 1944, will yo 
school complete at least one campaign t 
sponsor one or more ambulances, plane 
or other equipment? Complete inform; 
tion may be obtained from your State W: 
Finance Office. 


Worship Thru Music 


3 SrupENT cuorrs of three Schenectady 
New York, highschools presented th 
spring an outstanding musical progra 
dedicated to the ideals of tolerance, cf 
operation, and mutual respect. This “wo 
ship thru music” service was held on 
Sunday afternoon in the largest highschos 
auditorium. Participating in the servi 
were clergymen representing the Jewis| 
Catholic, and Protestant faiths. No sermof 
no theology, only sacred music was use 
Members of the clergy met with the cho 
directors and built the order of servic 
chose scripture passages, and _ selecta 
hymns acceptable to all—Rufus Wheele 
supervisor of music, Schenectady. 








OBSERVANCES 


Teachers’ Day 


yr By RESOLUTION adopted at the first Co 
ference of Ministers and Directors of Ed 
cation of the American Republics held 
Panama last fall, September 11 of each ye 
will be celebrated thruout North, Centr 
and South America as Teachers’ Da 
September 11 marks the anniversary of ti 
death in 1888, of Domingo Faustino 1 
miento, founder of the first normal scho 
in South America, friend of Horace Ma 
and president of Argentina. 


WARTIME CONFERENCES 


Conferences on Latin-American 
Languages 

x Tue NEA, with the help of a gra 
from the Office of the Coordinator of Int 
American Affairs, will sponsor and 0 
duct during 1944-45 a series of from 20 
30 regional confer- [Cont. on page Ay 
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“They 
Live Forever 
























...a significant literary series presented by 
NBC University of the Air 





“They Live Forever,” a series of 40 dramatic programs tracing 
the chronological development of the novel, will be inaugurated 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the independent 
radio stations associated with the NBC network, on Saturday, 
October 14, at 7:00 p.m. (EWT.) 


With this series the NBC University of the Air extends its 


Ed exploration of the field of literature, begun in the “American 

id Story” broadcasts. “*They Live Forever” will present dramatic 

ye studies of the great novels which have endured through the years , 
nt —the novels that live forever. Each week a distinguished literary 

. authority will discuss the book, pointing out the qualities which 

" endow it with immortality. 

cho As is customary with all regular NBC University of the Air 


courses—music, history, and literature—a supplementary hand- 
book, containing explanatory notes on each program and a 
bibliography of suggested reading, will be available for the further 
study and enjoyment of interested listeners to “They Live 
Forever.” Details will be announced on each program. 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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Field Marshal’s War Map 


An “action map’’—alive with miniature flags. 
Students participate in moving the flag pin 
markers according to each day’s news. 


Beautiful, full color, new World 

Map, 43” x 2814”, mounted on 

heavy duty map-pin board, ready to hang on 
wall; with 112 colored flag markers of war- 
ring nations. As regions are captured, or 
battle lines change, you move the flags. 
Varnish protected marking surface. Sent on 
5 days’ approval. Costs much less than you 
usually spend for wall maps. 


Price, $2.49, postpaid 


C. S. HAMMOND & CO. 
Educ. Dept. 
90-A Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





' A Helpful, 






















A No.1 War-time Job 
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HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS 
(Match Stick Cartooning) 


Series of 6 Instructional Films, based 
on visual method originated by GENE 
BYRNES, creator of “Reg’lar Fellers.” 
Drawings and commentary by FRED 
COOPER, formerly art editor of Life. 


Titles are: MATCH STICK FIG- 
URES; ACTION; HEADS and EX- 
PRESSIONS; HANDS, FEET, 
CLOTHING and DRAPES; ANI- 
MALS; COMPOSITION and STORY. 
In 16mm. Sound and Silent and Film 
Strips. Study Guides Available. For 
Rental and Sale. 


Send for latest catalog listing 3000 
Entertainment and Educational Sub- 
jects for rental and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., Dept. A-9, NewYork 19 








@ There’s a limited supply of Doublemint being made today because of a shortage of 
many best grade materials which make such a top quality gum. All that is produced 
goes to the Army and Navy — for our fighters who have most need for it. Other and 
unfamiliar brands only are to be had in this country. But this one and only, original 
and genuine Doublemint will be back in your home stores just as soon as we again can 
get enough grade A materials to produce enough Doublemint to go around. 





Useful Discovery for You 


Hardly a week goes by without letters of gratitude 

from overseas men, telling us what solace, comfort 

and real help they have discovered Doublemint 
Gum to be to them. 


It doesn’t matter from which branch of the 
Service, the information is about the same—that 
chewing this refreshing, real-mint gum seems to 
help them a lot to relieve the nervous tension of 
combat...And, help them keep their minds more 
} awake so that they appear to be able to concen- 
et trate better on their jobs. 


You may not have thought of chewing gum, 
seriously before. But after the War, it may be able to benefit you as 
it has the men in our Armed Forces. For instance—after a long, hard 
day of teaching, it may break that strain and tension somewhat just 
to chew delicious Doublemint and relax. Or you might use it to 
help keep more awake if you ever get drowsy in the evening, mark- 
ing papers, studying or reading... 
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| Cont. from p. A-go] ences to help teach, 
and administrators study and discuss me 
of improving instruction jn Spanish 
Portuguese. As far as possible the confe 
ences will be scheduled in connection wi 
meetings of state education ASSOCiations 
of national or regional associations of teac 
ers of Spanish and Portuguese, Stephe 
L. Pitcher of the St. Louis public schox 
will direct this project. | 


Social Studies Meeting 


yy Tue twenty-fourth annual meeting 
the National Council for the Social Studi 
an NEA _ Department, previously 4 
nounced for Chicago, will be held inste 
in Cleveland, Ohio, November 23-25. T 
meeting will be focused upon the probley 
facing social studies teachers in the perid 
of transition from war to peace, and wi 
problems of postwar adjustment. 












NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Education and the People’s Pea 


yy No PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY these days 
complete without the Educational Polici 
Commission’s pamphlet, Education « 
the People’s Peace |61p., 10¢]. Manu 
to encourage and direct discussion of t 
publication are now available for hig 
school teachers and students, Learni 
About Education and the Peace, | 40p. 10 
and for adult groups Let’s Talk Abo 
Education and the People’s Peace, | 3 
10¢ |. Write also for a free copy of the 

page pamphlet, Two Addresses on Edu 
tion and the People’s Peace. 





_—_Aa # 





Pioneer American Educators 
s Tue Office of the Coordinator of Inte 


American Affairs in Washington has pi 
chased 150 copies of Pioneer Americ 
Educators for use in press and radio wo 
and for presentation to Latin Americ 
educators. This 160-page volume, whi 
tells the story of 18 great American ed 
cators, is being found useful in the Unit 
States in developing a heightened apprect 
tion of teaching. You may want to pla 
copies in the hands of young people wl 
might thereby be led to consider teachit 1 
as a career. And you will want a copy ! I 
your own professional library. 50¢. < 


tr 
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Educational Research 

Service Circulars ( 
5’ SCHOOL EXPENSE COMPARED WITH CO 

BINED CITY AND SCHOOL EXPENSE, 1941 al 

1942, gives total city and school expen _ 
school expense only, costs per capita, 4 “a 
percent school expense is of total city 4 we 
pense for 44 largest cities where scho4 

are administered as a part of the local ¢ 
government. 5p, 25¢. [Cont. on page Ag 
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/ “3 Segments’ 


ILLUGSPRATE THE NEW VALUE OF 


cereal foods in the 
national dietary picture 













CEREAL 
FOODS 
(28-30%) 


CEREAL 
FOODS 
(28-30%) 


CEREAL 
FOODS ** 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Ribo= 
flavin, 45-46% of the Iron (in relation to allowances recom- 
mended, or indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 2800 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet and provided cereal con- 
sumption consists entirely of whole grain or restored breakfast 
cereals and all white flour or bread is enriched. Data adjusted 
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T al 

pen Cur family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including 
a, a Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the 
ity ¢ South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are 
chodim “red. All the brands, illustrated at the right, are registered trade marks 





for losses in cooking. 





N a recent discussion on American dietary 
habits, a well-known professional journal 
records that a lack of nutritional knowledge 
is an even greater factor than poverty in the 
choice of inadequate diets. 

Intensified nutritional education is called 
for on a national scale. But other approaches 
are also needed. One very hopeful approach 
to the problem which has already been made 
is the enrichment and restoration of many 
cereal foods. 

Cereal foods form part of the daily diet of 
practically every family in the nation, regard- 
less of economic level. Such foods have of 
course always been an abundant source, not 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


of General Mills, Inc. 
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calorie diet). 


only of calories but of cereal proteins. Now, 
thanks to their enrichment and restoration, 
they also become an important source of 
three essential B-vitamins and iron. 

Since the ‘‘protective” nutrients with which 
cereal foods have now been augmented in- 
clude elements sometimes deficient in Amer- 
ican diets, it is natural that the current trend 
of nutritional thinking should be that an in- 
creased consumption of such foods might 
well result in an important nutritional gain 
throughout the nation. Actually, enriched, 
whole grain and restored cereal foods may log- 
ically be called "foundation foods’... corner- 
stones of a nutritionally adequate diet. 






























TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4 





Se eectsmetera acne 
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Professional quality Alphacolor Colored 
Chalk Pastels bring new life and sparkle 
to murals, posters, layouts and sketches. 
Send 60¢ for full size sample box of 24 
brilliant colors, postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back. Address Dept. 
JN 944. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manufacturers @ Chicago Heights, Ill. 


ee ae, 


Send for 40-Page Booklet 
& “YOUR CHILD’S TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care of Teeth’’ 
a fascinating pupil-pastime. Full of 
teaching material. Send 10c for copy. 
With it we will send FREE catalog of 
dental! health material listing booklets, 
pamphlets, posters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and coloring 
seatwork. 
American Dental Association 
Dept. N-9 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, Mlinois 


fiutional College of Cducalion 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall term: 
Sept. 18. Mid-year: Jan. 29. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 416-L EVANSTON. ILL. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 
Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 


ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY NY elotelilem Melb aleys) 
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Teachers in all fields have unusual oppor- 
tunities for advancement. We wish to 
cooperate with both the administrator and 
the teacher for the advantage of both. 
Our service is nation-wide. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 

ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
ee bt | Candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Established 1885 N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City e Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
Aids in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geog- 
raphy and Picture Study. 
Begin the school year by 
interesting your pupils in 
the great paintings of the 
world. Every child should 
know them. 
Hundreds of subjects from 
which to select, in the ONE 
CENT size, 3 x 31, for 60 
or more, or the TWO CENT 
= - > x 8, ne 30 or — 
F i end cents for a set o 
Feeding Her Birds = Millet 3) beautiful art subjects, 
or 30 for children, each 5¥% x 8. You will be 
pleased with them. 64 page CATALOGUE, with 
1600 miniature illustrations in it, for 15 cents, in- 
cluding lists of miniature colored pictures. Send 
for it TODAY. 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


CREATIVE SCHOOLS 
23rd Yearbook 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
This yearbook should prove to be 
both a challenge and a sourcebook to 
elementary principals and their staffs. 
320 pages Price $2 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Classified 


BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 


Business and credit references are requested 
from all advertisers in this section. The rate is 
25¢ per word for over 210,000 circulation. Final 
closing date for each issue is the 5th of the 
month preceding—i.e. Oct. issue closes Sept. 5. 








BOOKS 
WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? See 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- 


naries Swedenborg’s ‘‘Heaven: and Hell,” 632 pages, 
free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 
East 42nd Street, New York. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS. Read ‘The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
Numismatic Association, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 











HOBBIES 





JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 as- 
sorted $2.40. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 








VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Sterographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 











EDUCATIONAL 
THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, February 1924 to 
October 1938, inclusive, for sale. Address, George 
Evans, Upland, Indiana. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


HELPS! Interesting modern art projects for your 
classes! Problem and Idea Portfolios save teachers 
valuable time. Elementary and Advanced, $1.00 each 
—75 pages. American Crayon Company, Dept. NE-1, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


[Cont. from page A-92] 
Education in Lay Magazines, June 
1944, reviews articles pertaining to edu 
tion in lay magazines March thry Ma 
24p, 25¢. 


“Problems in American 
Life” Series 


yy Tue NEA Departments of Secondag 
School Principals and Social Studies ; 
nounce the publication of the last thr 
resource units: 
No. 19, The American Standard of 
ing 
No. 20, The American Way of Busin 
No. 21, Urban and Rural Living 
Each unit contains an uptodate, sch 
arly analysis of a current economic, pol 
cal, or social problem, together with teag 
ing aids giving the application of the to 
in the secondary-school classroom. x 


National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


yx PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH (6 
illustrated in color) is based on the Polid 
Commission bulletin, Education for | 
American Youth. The NEA War ; 
Peace Fund has underwritten part of { 
expense of this publication, making po 
ble the low price of 25¢ a copy. 


The Student Council in the Second 


School (October 1944 Bulletin, $1) answ 
questions and problems encountered 
the school in the conduct of a stud 
council. Both publications available ¢ 
tober I. 


Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 


sx DiscipLiNE FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN 4 
youTH by George V. Sheviakov and Fr 
Redl injects new insight and understagiil 
ing into an age-old problem. 64p. 50¢. 
Education in the Armed Services 
Army and Navy personnel, illustrated w 
photos and charts showing phases of m 
tary training, indicates that GI educati 
is neither miracle nor reaction but so 
common sense in the form of modern e¢ 
cation. 76p. 50¢. 
Toward a New Curriculum: Extendi 
Educational Opportunity of Childn 
Youth, and Adults (1944 yearbook) fa 
squarely the implications for curricu 
development implied by extension of ¢ 
cational opportunities to new groups 
people, in new areas of experience, 3 
in new periods of day and year. 192P. 










Unless otherwise indicated discounts for gi 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 oF Mm 
33%4 percent. Orders which amount to $1) 
less must be accompanied by cash. Cam 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not 
billed orders. Order from the National Educa 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. 
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You BUY synthetic organic chemicals almost 
every time you buy anything! 

For example, let’s look at a car. The weather- 
resistant finish is probably made from synthetic 
resins, There’s a plastic interlayer in the safety 
glass. Tetraethy] lead in gasoline keeps the engine 
from knocking. In winter, an anti-freeze protects 
the cooling system. Brakes depend on hydraulic 
fluids—and already you may have synthetic rub- 
ber tire-treads. All of these things are made with 
synthetic organic chemicals produced by CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION. 

You'll find chemicals from this organization in 
the drug store. ..in vitamins, cosmetics, antisep- 
tics, and aspirin. You'll find them in the dry-goods 
store. ..in rayon and other kinds of cloth. In the 


Rate: 


FURNITURE 


MEDICINE 


PLANES 


furniture store, they are present in plywood, and 
as artificial leather. In the grocery store, the hard- 
ware store, the dry cleaner’s are things made with 
synthetic organic chemicals. 

Within a single generation, this Chemicals Cor- 
poration has developed, and made available in 
commercial quantities, more than 160 different 
synthetic organic chemicals... and in collabora- 
tion with other Units of UCC, is helping to make 
these and many other products more plentiful and 
useful. 


The story of synthetic organic chemistry ...this building up 


. of chemical compounds from simpler compounds or their ele- 


ments... is still in its opening chapter. Technically-minded 
men and women can obtain further information by writing 
for Booklet M-9 “Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” 


TS 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [a3 New York 17,N. Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
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ALLOYS AND METALS 
Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


H 
ap Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 
ed States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Ine. 


CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 








EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 


Se 





_Prvexrons, scientists and engineers, by to travel above all the earth’s configurations, 


their solution of zechnical problems, have just as much prohibit leisure in which to meet 
4 created many new problems of Z#. its challenge in peace as they have done in war. 
a : Constantly their accomplishments are accel- Therefore, the responsibility of educators is 
a erating the tempo of progress with the result not confined to our youth. Statesmen, profes- 
t that the rate of change has been much greater sional men and business men together are all 
during the last few decades than during past caught in the swiftest change of time. Parents, 
centuries. Technological developments in many educators and students are all “going to school.”’ 
different fields combine to affect every phase Their welfare, and the welfare of our nation, 
of human relationship in a rapidly widening are dependent upon an enlightened and sym- 
radius, until the effects of the airplane now en- pathetic public understanding of the social, po- 
circle the globe. No one can remain isolated litical and economic potentials of the transport 
from or immune to its influence. plane as an instrument of global communication. 
Today’s school teachers and administrators Educators, anxious that this new invention be 
are faced with the greatest challenge of their used as a means to attaining the highest level 
profession. In the past there was more time in of civilization, are invited to join with us in 
which the earth’s inhabitants could absorb and developing programs for Air-Age Education. 
adjust their lives to the impact of change. The Please write to us—send us your ideas, your 
very nature of the airplane, its three-dimen- problems and your suggestions and we shall be 
sional freedom, its epochal speed, and its ability glad to cooperate with you. 


Ask for free copy of Air-Age Education News. Ready for mailing September 15th 


Ay caro (O, 


- BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDWIN A. LEE ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Chancellor, University of Denver Dean, School of Education, U.C.L. A. Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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"Here Bob=You Can Find It In 
COMPTON’S... EVERY TIME!” 





‘See Bob... all you have to do is to look in Compton’s and you will 
always find just the information you want—and it’s as interesting 
as a story book—with all the pictures n’everything. And, if you 
don’t find what you are looking for in the main part of the book, 
all you have to do is look it up in the Fact-Index—right in the back 
of the same book — and it will tell you the exact page to go to.” 


Thus does Mary, in her own way, sum 
up the features of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia which make it first choice 
of pupils of all grades — elementary 
and high school. 


Alphabetically arranged, of course. 
All major topics can be quickly located 
in the main body of the work. But, for 
locating special pictures, obscure topics, 
or facts about places, people and events 
—the Fact-Index is the quick, unfailing 
guide—as easy to use as a dictionary. 


The fact that Compton’s 7s meticu- 
lously accurate,up-to-the-minute, pro- 
fusely pictured—each article pitched to 
the grade level where most frequently 
used—makes Compton’s also the first 
choice of superintendents, principals 
and teachers. 


Compton prices standard everywhere. 
Send for free booklet, ‘Learning to 
Use Your Encyclopedia”; also prices 
and terms as desired. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


‘. E. COMPTON & COMPANY ec 1000 N. Dearborn St. e Chicago 10, Illinois 
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SCHOOLBOOKS ARE ESSENT! AL 


Schoclbooks are essential to education. 
of teachers. 
These should, of course, be the best textbooks. 
Spirit is the chief essential to success. 


They are more essential than ever during a war when there is a -' 
Textbooks and workbooks are a help to both teacher and pupil. 

During a war the best textbooks are those which build , .,;|, 
The people whose morale is best will win. 


The textbooks listed below are all in subjects essential : war effort. 


TOWNSEND’S OUR AMERICA 
A 1944 pictorial history for beginners in the fourth grade, 
meeting the requirements of the latest report of the 
American Historical Association. 


WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes 
of our history which are an inspiration to the young. 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 1944 Edition. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
1944 Printing. A chronological history, bringing events 
down to the present day, combined with a unit study of 
American institutions. A simple, clear-cut American 


history for high schools. Workbook. 1944 Copyright. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the 
democratic way of life. New edition. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manual. 1944 Copyright. 

HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of 
the present war, and studies readjustments to follow the 


war. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 1944 Copyright. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their 
problems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1944 
treats the Moscow Conference, the pay-as-you-go tax and 


Russia’s abolition of the Third International. The first 
chapter is Winning the War. The final chapters have 
suggestions for winning the peace. Workbook and 


Teachers’ Manual. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. 1944 Printing. Global and Polar Pro- 


jection maps. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all 
features of this subject. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
1944 copyright, meeting wartime demands in food econ- 
omy. Teac hes how to keep well physically and mentally. 
Food will build a new America! 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S NEW 
MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical 
mathematics required i in the Army and Navy. Workbooks 
and Teachers’ Manuals. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. 


Ped 


DATED EVENTS WAR MAP 
1944 edition containing recent gains of the Allied  a:ions 
Large size 20 by 26 inches, price only 20c, posi: aid 
Newly printed in brilliant colors. 


THE STULL AND HATCH GLOBAL 
GEOGRAPHIES 
which begin with global and polar projection maps. fea. 
ture aviation throughout, and treat all peoples with sym- 


pathetic understanding. New printing. Complete work- 
books and Teachers’ Manuals. 1944 Editions. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in acquiring 
correct English and in military and naval activities. The 
accompanying workbooks are entitled Adventures in Lan- 
guage. Teachers’ Manuals for both series, 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the im- 
portance of aviation, which is featured throughout the 
series, with a history of aviation in the second reader, 
introducing General Doolittle, when he was a pilot. Work- 
books and Teachers’ Manual. 

CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and 
adds interest to the reading program from the very first 
grade. A complete course of study by a practical teacher 
is available for users of the Rainbow Readers. 
CARPENTER AND WOOD’S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in 
General Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With wartime applications. A diagnostic testing program 
to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. 
SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook 
and Teachers’ Manuals. 
FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s pre-induction courses in 


Electricity and Machines and Radio in the regular study 
of Physics. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, AND 
WHITSIT’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the war and brings 
home to every one the viel oul basic services of Chem- 
istry. There are new chapters on Photochemistry and 


Plastics. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
The firm had the good fortune to have an 


aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, now in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 
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